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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


the closing issue the present vol- 
ume offer assortment material 
concerned with various phases education. 
Professor Albert William Levi, Dart- 
mouth College, discusses scholarly ar- 
ticle The Functions the Humani- 
ties. calls attention the function 
the humanities unifying force 
ciety through the development com- 
mon emotional and intellectual framework 
among the members means com- 
prehensive and universal education. 

Ruth Mowry Chapman, Shelburne 
Falls, Massachusetts, Are Teachers Too 
Docile? takes issue with many critics who 
charge that teachers are timid and inarticu- 
late their own behalf. 

Progress and Education Professor 
Paul Crissman, University Wyoming, 
thoughtful discussion fundamental 
values that must conserved the school. 

Alvin Harlow, New York City, 
brings the reader vivid description 
rural conditions among southern moun- 
taineers, and Revolving Hot Lunch 
Program indicates how pathetic and tragic 
need was supplied rural school teacher. 

Professor Peter Carmichael, Louisi- 
ana State University, considers Where 
Education Going? some critical problems 
within higher education. 

Capitalizing the Radio Educationally 
Laufe, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
describes and evaluates procedures radio 
education. 

For Freedom Mrs. James Fisher, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, contains 
stirring appeal for conscientious applica- 
tion democratic principles living. 

First-Hand Results with Creative Ex- 
pression adds impressive literature that 


describes the effectiveness creative edu- 
cation. was written Hilda Johns 
Hardy, the Allen Elementary School, 
Houston, Texas. 

From Alma Norton, Riverside, 
California, comes Sinner? which 
she gives brief critical analysis some re- 
ligious terminology. 

Jack Schuyler, Elmhurst, New York, 
describes Education Prisons impor- 
tant developments penology. 

Two articles report educational problems 
foreign lands. The first Sayre Mad- 
dock, who lived and taught twenty years 
the Argentine and now resides New 
York City, describes authoritative and 
historical detail The Genesis the Argen- 
tine Mind. 

Miss Arous Asadian Freeman nat- 
uralized citizen Armenian descent and 
formerly taught Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College, Pennsylvania, and New Mexico 
State Teachers College, Silver City. The 
Education Teachers Greece refers 
conditions the recent conquest 
Greece. 

The poetry the present issue, again il- 
lustrated Marjorie Gehner, was con- 
tributed poets from various parts the 
United States: The Rhine Maids Are 
Weeping Again Olive Van De- 
werken, Yonkers, New York; Melody 
Contrast Barton Wood, Campbell, Cali- 
fornia; This Knowledge Mary 
Wheat Hanawalt, Independence, Kansas; 
Bright Destiny Dedie Huffman Wilson, 
San Jose, California; Remember 
Gladys Vondy Robertson, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Contrast Paul Cornyetz; and Sab- 
bath Afternoons Summer Margaret 
Janet Acomb, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Social Function the Humanities 


HUMANITIES are this moment 
state acute crisis. one may 
permitted Freudian phrase, might 
said that they are afflicted with 
severe anxiety neurosis. For the first 
time they are facing the real possibility 
life without future. What has 
brought this situation about? 

some extent their apparent sub- 
mergence due the elevation other 
fields knowledge whose relevance 
modern life seems better established. 
The fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries were the great age the hu- 
manities, the nineteenth century was the 
golden period natural science, while 
the twentieth century gives evidence 
belonging the social studies. Even 
their prime the humanities were afflicted 
with the tendency looking backward. 
its best, this means recovery and con- 
servation; its worst, pedantry and fail- 
ure nerve. The function Renais- 
sance scholarship was deny the cul- 
ture five hundred years Christian 


scholasticism order provide 
Graeco-Roman base for the newer secu- 
lar culture. This was the avowed inten- 
tion humanists from Petrarch 
Erasmus. centuries following, the 
claims the humanities were advanced 
men like Estienne, Casaubon, and 
Scaliger, and the pedantry and failure 
nerve had set in. 

the nineteenth century natural sci- 
ence came maturity. Partly this was 
the product, the case physics, 
more careful laboratory technique, and 
partly was the product two three 
seminal ideas pure theory. One was 
Clerk Maxwell’s theory electromag- 
netism. Another was the idea atomic- 
ity which the work Dalton estab- 
lished chemistry and that Johannes 
Miiller the cellular theory biology. 
third was the evolutionism Darwin. 

The rather rapid spurt the social 
studies toward adolescence the nine- 
teenth century was due dual im- 
One was the theoretical elabora- 
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tion method Comte which was the 
direct application the doctrines 
Newton and Hume. The other was 
the urge toward social amelioration con- 
tributed men like Ruskin and John 
Stuart Mill they observed the misery 
and dislocation which marked the matur- 
ing phase the industrial revolution. 
There sense, then, which 
internal dialectic has subordinated the 
humanities the total intellectual enter- 
prise. This, however, seems less 
significant than the effect the external 
social situation. Intellectual develop- 
ment can never explained without 
reference social milieu. The very 
dominance the social studies grows 
out the dim hope, often unexpressed 
and certainly unfulfilled, that descriptive 
knowledge political and economic 
processes may function predictive 
capacity, and hence 
values already established the basis 
rational agreement. This hope has 
been doomed disappointment not only 
because the social studies have not really 
lived their nineteenth century 
promise, but because the face 
society economically chaotic and without 
real continuity secular tradition, 
was discovered that there longer ex- 
isted social values which had been, 
indeed could be, established the basis 
rational agreement. For the lack 
predictive ability the social studies are 
fault, but for the chaos the realm 
values heavy responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders the humanities. 
Unconsciously, some the anxiety 
which the humanities are now experienc- 
ing perhaps due latent feelings 
guilt the failure perpetuate those 


values which the modern world 
sorely need. However, more im- 
mediate cause the proximate threat 
totalitarianism. New and distressing allo- 
cations political power, the 
cation international tensions, and the 
intensification local economic insecuri- 
ties all serve direct the focus at- 
tention toward the social philosophies 
under which such conditions prevail. 
The insolence Fascist Italy, the shame 
Nazi Germany, well the shock 
national depression serve sensitiz- 
ing agencies. Here the most obvious 
way values are called into question. 

inevitable that this situation 
should affect the humanities. All teach- 
ing operates context social forces 
which defines its resources and sets the 
limits its effectiveness. The nineteenth 
century context was conducive educa- 
tional effectiveness. This was true for the 
humanities well other fields. the 
first place, with few exceptions was 
century peace. Liberalism was its so- 
cial philosophy, parliamentarianism was 
its political creed. produced rapid 
growth civil rights. also produced 
rapid growth education. But the 
paradox nineteenth century educa- 
tional success was that whereas its theo- 
retical tenet was the democratic exten- 
sion education the middle and 
lower classes, actually, only the few were 
able avail themselves its opportuni- 
ties. practice was aristocratic. This 
situation was particularly fortunate for 
the humanities, for represented 
tendency the very heart the tradi- 
tion humanism. Jebb and Jowett 
well Plato and Cicero were aristocrats 
spirit. 
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Nineteenth century education the 
humanities was success the extent 
that provided leaders whose humanist 
culture was not irrelevant their politi- 
cal effectiveness, Guizot and Macaulay 
are cases point, and even Bismarck 
inseparable from the culture 
Napoleonic 

But the extent nineteenth century 
success for the humanities the measure 
contemporary failure. enlightened 
aristocratic leadership accident 
which only possible permission 
passive and humble proletariat. When, 
because personal economic insecurity 
and the threat nationalistic “amour 
propre,” the proletariat ceases pas- 
sive and humble, there arises that revolt 
the masses which Ortega Gasset 
has ably spoken. Precisely because 
nineteenth century education was aris- 
tocratic, because did not provide 
broad base educational op- 
portunity, the revolting masses are un- 
educated and unenlightened. wonder 
then, that their totalitarian form they 
should constitute threat cultural 
tradition which they have never par- 
ticipated, and which they are therefore 
unable understand except terms 
hostility. This the reason why the 
concept education has been displaced 
the concept propaganda. This 
why modern education blindly at- 
tempting function competition with 
new and raucous vocabulary values: 
blood, race, soil, power, force, leader- 
ship, war. The seeds aristocratic self- 
sufficiency the nineteenth century uni- 
versity has borne the fruits impotence 
the university today. The arrogance 
nineteenth century Oxford means that 
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our own time the humanities are fight- 
ing with their backs the wall. 

The threat totalitarianism ob- 
viously not directed exclusively toward 
the humanities. threat toward the 
intellectual enterprise whole. this 
expresses its profound antagonism 
the entire liberalistic philosophy the 
nineteenth century. For all that its prac- 
tice was imperialistic, and that wit- 
nessed the unification two great na- 
tions modern Europe, the nineteenth 
century was not theoretically national- 
istic. Its economic policy was still domi- 
nated the classical economists, and 
Adam Smith and Ricardo alike were 
protagonists free trade 
faire. This is, course, denial eco- 
nomic nationalism. Much the spirit 
economic liberalism was carried over into 
the intellectual sphere. Free trade 
ideas, competition theories, and 
laissez-faire with respect concepts be- 
came the established intellectual pro- 
cedure. This accounts small meas- 
ure for the overwhelming success the 
natural sciences during this period. 

But intellectual free trade anathema 
achieves its effects the substitution 
mere organization for intellectual creed 
and elaborated philusophy, must 
exalt the concept the 
expense any intellectual activity which 
might stray outside the boundaries 
rigid nationalism. This has been less 
difficult with respect the social studies 
and the humanities than the case 
the natural sciences. For the latter have 
their very core the ideal objectivity 
and freedom from regional bias which 
the central presupposition science. 
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this respect the marriage totali- 
tarianism and the universities has pro- 
duced some monstrosities which are 
tragic they are absurd. “Jewish” phys- 
ics has been found incompatible with 
Mein Kampf, and has been driven out 
Leipsig and Heidelberg; formal genetics 
has been found contrary Marxian 
dialectics, and Mendel’s Law has been 
repealed the Universities Moscow 
and Leningrad; while serve 
uneasy reminder that Gresham’s Law 
operates for ideas well currency, 
the Hollis Professor Natural Philos- 
ophy Harvard has now slammed the 
doors his laboratory the face 
totalitarian physicists. 

Totalitarian regimentation the hu- 
manities has been considerably simpler 
than the case the natural sciences. 
This because, despite the emphasis 
universal tradition the Renaissance 
humanists, the rise the vernacular 
languages and literatures introduced 
inevitable provincialism into western 
civilization. National language, Karl 
Vossler has pointed out, experienced 
language, and serves cluster itself 
all the natural affective values child- 
hood and youth. If, seems probable, 
national feeling itself owes small 
part its existence the existence 
national language, the success totali- 
tarian regimentation the humanities 
becomes more explicable. striking 
conformation the theory underlying 
this fact that almost exactly one hundred 
years after England’s greatest poet, 
Shakespeare, was writing his Hamlet 
English, her greatest scientist, Newton, 
was writing his Latin. 

What true the national languages 
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true fortiori” the national litera- 
tures. Mussolini has discovered that 
Dante was Fascist, the Russians have 
found that Tolstoy was theorist the 
class struggle, and the Germans have 
had difficulty converting Schiller 
into Nazi hero. This itself not 
surprising. What significant for criti- 
cism the humanities, that large 
extent scholars the humanities have 
themselves contributed the provin- 
cializing the tradition. Long before 
totalitarianism was word, Germans 
looked with suspicion upon the foreigner 
who should write life Goethe, 
French philosophers were convinced that 
before one could comprehend the essence 
Descartes one must French 
philosopher, and Dante scholarship was 
jealously guarded Italian enterprise. 
the extent that this was the case, the 
humanities had already failed their 
social function, for they had forced into 
narrow and distorted perspective what 
was reality world literature and the 
heritage all western culture. 
that when, the time which yet re- 
mains, the humanities like the natural 
sciences resist the encroachment totali- 
tarian narrowness, through recog- 
nition of, and insistence upon, the su- 
periority values which are world-wide 
and human, rather than racial geo- 
graphic. 

peculiar experience find the 
humanities and the natural sciences en- 
gaged common enterprise, and the 
fact that peculiar deeply significant 
one who would understand the roots 
the previous failure the humani- 
ties perform their social function. The 
crux the matter that there has never 
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been real and effective unity among all 
those engaged the intel- 
lectual enterprise. The curriculum the 
modern university based less upon 
rational principle division function 
than upon the mere consecration his- 
toric but haphazard growth. one 
the ironies academic life that call- 
ing which points with professional pride 
its almost sacerdotal insulation from 
political rivalry and the struggles the 
market place, has itself been fatally in- 
fected the very principle ruthless 
competition which professes abhor. 
The symptom this infection the bad 
conscience with which each division 
knowledge deprecates its associates. The 
natural scientist, from the vantage point 
old and established laboratory 
method, looks down upon the social 
scientist arrivé who scarcely 
deserves call himself scientist all; 
the social scientist, overwhelmed his 
recent popularity (which may even have 
included seat the Brain Trust) looks 
down upon the teacher the humani- 
ties mere dilettante toying with 
belles-lettres; while the teacher the 
humanities, himself, with noble scorn 
looks down upon the natural scientist 
uncultivated technician and boor. 
Thus the wheel education has come 
full circle. 

The spectacle competition the 
field discursive thought not new. 
almost old organized educa- 
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tion. occurred Greek antiquity, dur- 
ing the Mediaeval period, and the 
time the Renaissance. Since the days 
when Hippias and Gorgias proclaimed 
their eristic the science success, and 
thus exposed themselves the ridicule 
Socrates, himself the entrepreneur 
“heaven-assailing dialectic,” such com- 
petitive struggle has been common- 
place. The Middle Ages was the scene 
real pedagogical battle within the 
field the Liberal Arts between the 
study grammar and the classics 
carried within the schools Orleans, 
and the study Aristotelian logic spon- 
sored the University Paris. This 
struggle only worked itself out toward 
the middle the thirteenth century. 
Much more interesting for knowledge 
the situation within the contemporary 
humanities the Renaissance conflict 
between the protagonists the newly- 
acquired Arabic natural science the 
one hand, and the humanist sponsors 
the classical revival the other. For, 
from this period dates the characteristic 
antagonism natural science and the 
humanities. 

This antagonism, which existed 
early the time Boccaccio and Chrys- 
oloras, was not fated have serious 
repercussions upon the humanities until 
our own time. Today, the source 
the serious impotence with which the 
humanities are afflicted. what sense 
this the case? 


physics, chemistry, and biology came 
age. The effects were tremendous. Not 
only were the physical 


previously suggested, the nine- 
century was the golden age 
natural science. Here for the first time, 
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discoveries themselves far-reaching 
significance, but the very methods 
laboratory technique and pure empiri- 
cism which had made them possible now 
acquired extraordinary prestige. this 
latter fact which particular signif- 
icance for the humanities. 

state the thesis briefly: the success 
the natural sciences the nineteenth 
century has had effect upon the 
methodology the humanities the 
twentieth century which cannot de- 
scribed other than unfortunate. The 
Virchow, and Pasteur has made impos- 
sible the adequate functioning the 
humanities our own time. The rea- 
sons for this are curious. 

the modern world the Freudians 
have made acutely conscious the 
polarities human impulse. are 
beginning recognize that there 
strong love which does not contain 
element hate, hate which does not 
spring from underlying love. The 
result the success nineteenth cen- 
tury natural science was that the humani- 
ties, despite their latent historic 
antagonism the natural sciences, suc- 
cumbed the very method which had 
been their purpose deny. Hence results 
curious paradox. The humanist oppo- 
sition science ends identification 
with science—the scholar the humani- 
ties takes over the very method which 
pretends abhor. 

The modern humanities have been 
trivialized overemphasis upon 
pure empiricism the one hand, and 
narrowly analytical methodology the 
other. Hence has resulted the morbid 
preoccupation with philology, the frantic 


preparation linguistic frequency lists, 
and the production the Ph.D. thesis 
which nobody reads. the natural sci- 
ences the method careful analysis and 
intensive specialization bears important 
fruit. Natural science nature 
cumulative enterprise which series 
minute investigations and exhaustive 
experiments may serve the ground- 
work comprehensive theory. More 
important, the work which done 
progressive, and may well significant 
for the future. But the adoption the 
method science the humanities 
fatal the performance their social 
function. 

The method analysis when applied 
that part the humanities which 
deals with the languages and literatures 
produces mentality which less fitted 
creatively continue vital human tra- 
dition than peep and botanize upon 
its grave. With the introduction the 
methods natural science into the hu- 
manities, three types analysis have 
presented themselves. One may apply 
the method science language and 
become philologist, one may apply the 
method science literature and be- 
come minute literary historian, one 
may apply the method science the 
act creation itself and become psy- 
chologist literature. Each these 
enterprises may have some merit, but 
they not possess the merit which lies 
the heart the meaning the hu- 
manities. For this meaning social 
one. 

interesting note that although 
the appropriation the method sci- 
ence conscious device the humani- 
ties only old the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, its practice has roots the actual 
literary problems Renaissance hu- 
manism, Erasmus, for all that dis- 
liked scientific inquiry, was committed 
the painstaking enterprise textual 
emendation. But important dis- 
tinguish scientific method the humani- 
ties means, from scientific investi- 
gation the humanities end 
itself. Humanists from Petrarch Eras- 
mus were interested recovering pri- 
marily not the manuscripts, but the wis- 
dom the ancients. was simply 
accident the sociological conditions 
governing the transmission the writ- 
ten record that the purification cor- 
rupt text was necessary precondition 
for contemplation the wisdom which 
contained. This was true not only with 
respect the Graeco-Roman, but also 
with respect the Biblical tradition, 
and this why St. Jerome, Wycliff, and 
Luther, less than Bruni, Colet, and 
Erasmus utilized the methodical tech- 
nique literary scholarship. The very 
basis the distinction between the hu- 
manism Erasmus the one hand, 
and that Estienne, Casaubon, and 
Scaliger the other, that the former 
always recognized means what the 
latter pedantically exalted into end 
itself. 

The prestige nineteenth century 
natural science eventuated, have 
seen, the incorporation within the tra- 
dition the humanities the method 
pure empiricism and analysis. But this 
was not its only effect. Although the ap- 
plication scientific method literary 
studies was welcomed the great ma- 
jority, smaller number reacted vigor- 
ously this invasion. Unfortunately, 
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the nature this reaction was just 
destructive the real function the 
humanities the tendency toward which 
was directed. For these individuals, 
literature was not brutally dis- 
sected the scalpel the analyst but, 
change the metaphor, like rare old 
wine was reverently and with much 
ceremony raised the lips, delicately 
placed upon the palate, and savoured 
with all the consideration gentleman 
—if not scholar. The original tendency 
was produce the literary scientist. The 
reaction was produce the connoisseur. 
The ultimate effect both upon the 
humanities has been produce triviality. 

The unfortunate nature the con- 
noisseur spirit the humanities not 
that its approach primarily aesthetic, 
but that petty, narrowly individual- 
istic, and aristocratic character. sev- 
eral these respects recapitulates the 
vices Renaissance humanism. For the 
connoisseur, the sole function litera- 
ture the delectation the individual; 
exists luxury consciousness. For 
the enjoyment this luxury pays 
social price and undertakes social re- 
sponsibility. 

this point, the problem the hu- 
manities becomes integral part the 
problems complete social philoso- 
phy. Renaissance humanism 
mately connected with Renaissance edu- 
cation. Renaissance education was both 
aristocratic and individualistic. The indi- 
vidualism was part reaction against 
the intellectual unity the Middle 
Ages, but the aristocracy was simply 
perpetuation the baronial side the 
feudal tradition. Socially and econom- 
ically both Renaissance education and 
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Renaissance humanism were maintained 
under pyramidal class structure. But 
this very fact serves call into question 
the social worth the individualism 
which they nurtured and enduringly 
developed. 

Aristocratic values are beyond ques- 
tion aristocratic society, but 
social order nominally democratic, the 
right personal cultivation not 
matter acknowledgment without ref- 
erence equal claims for all within the 
total society. The connoisseur spirit with 
its attendant isolationism and the radical 
individualism which has historically been 
associated with the humanist tradition, 
are only really legitimate aristo- 
cratic society and for leisure class es- 
tablished upon wealth. Within matrix 
values which personal freedom 
not superior to, but with, 
equality and fraternity, social in- 
sult. 

terms both the results which 
produced, the prestige nineteenth 
century natural science has had fatal 
effect upon the humanities the twen- 
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tieth century. the one hand, has 
given the humanities ideal scholar- 
ship which has produced narrowness 
investigation rather than breadth in- 
sight. And the other hand, has 
stimulated reaction within the humani- 
ties which has itself culminated super- 
ficial appreciation rather than deep un- 
derstanding. The two attitudes most 
characteristic the contemporary hu- 
manities are those the scientist 
literature and the connoisseur. Both 
these are trivial, and their influence 
survives they will serve trivialize the 
tradition the humanities its en- 
that the humanities are this moment 
accident that they are now afflicted with 
severe anxiety neurosis. For, whatever 
the function the scientist literature 
and the connoisseur timeless world 
Platonic ideas, actually existing 
democratic society, faced with the dual 
threat totalitarianism and economic 
failure, they constitute species lux- 


ury which finds itself ill able afford. 


Fortunately, the way the scientist 
literature and the way the literary 
connoisseur not exhaust the alterna- 
tives open the humanities. There 
third possibility. This that they at- 
tempt fulfill their basic social function. 

Education the humanities, like 
every other branch education, com- 
parable the old Roman god, Janus; 
faces two directions the same 
time. once searches out the past 
and gazes into the future. This has al- 


ways constituted serious problem for 
educational theory. not always 
easy matter adjudicate the educational 
claims the past and the future. 

But this much can said. The basic 
problem any society consolidate 
its members into one communal fellow- 
ship. This implies elementary 
level common set cultural habits 
and social responses, but deeper and 
more significant level implies com- 
mon emotional and intellectual develop- 
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ment, and common matrix values. 
But the first requirement for common 
emotional and intellectual development 
among men, well the first require- 
ment order that they may have 
common matrix values that they 
must enjoy common past. provide 
this common past the first phase the 
social function the humanities. 

conserving and continually re- 
presenting the intellectual and cultural 
heritage western civilization, the hu- 
manities serve initiate youth into 
society which broader than the factory 
and the legislature, and make them 
members common universe dis- 
course. this respect the humanities 


can have choice but take the classics 


their subject-matter. re-live the 
tradition from Homer Proust, from 
Thales Whitehead, and from Phidias 
Van Gogh their inescapable obli- 
gation. 

But the conservation and re-presenta- 
tion the cultural heritage effort 
create common past, only the first 
phase the social function the hu- 
manities. The Janus god humanist 
education only looks backward order 
that may look forward. The im- 
portance common past only that 
may make possible common future. 
will not look back too adoringly 
the world Sophocles and Virgil, 
and the classicist who does indeed 
metaphorical danger being, with 
respect effectiveness, like the wife 
Lot, transformed into pillar salt. 
The cultural tradition must not only 
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preserved, must carried on. Initia- 
tion into the community intellectual 
and artistic values simply the precon- 
dition virtue which the members 
that community creatively transform 
the raw materials their own modern 
life into terms imagination, intellect, 
and sentiment. Thus, are not only 
the participants what has been accom- 
plished, but those with the unique op- 
portunity create our own culture. 
humanistic education which does not 
stress creative work literature, philos- 
ophy, and the arts with the 
mastery common past has made it- 
self the custodian corpse rather than 
midwife new life. and 
aesthetic midwifery the second phase 
the unique social function the hu- 
manities. 

The social function the humanities 
unify society through the develop- 
ment common emotional and intel- 
lectual framework within its individual 
members. But order that this unifica- 
tion should itself legitimate, two pre- 
conditions are necessary. The first that 
the society question trans-regional 
and trans-national scope. The second 
that such acculturation the humani- 
ties provides available for all without 
economic social class distinctions. Only 
their denial the nationalistic and 
the aristocratic, only their 
the democratic and universal values 
are the humanities deserving that fu- 
ture which their present crisis leaves 
open doubt. Their survival rests upon 
extension into social values. 
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The Rhine Maids Are 
Weeping Again! 


Van DEWERKEN 


The Rhine Maids are weeping again; 
low, plaintive moaning and groaning, 
For their beautiful gold, such glittering pile, 
gone, and the Maids are intoning 

chant the world. 

But seer 

Can hear 

The depth the grief they are droning. 


The Rhine Maids are weeping again; 

While River keeps flowing and flowing 

With strings great barges afloat her back. 
She knows not gold, for this towing 

boats her world. 

Can 

Now see 

The seeds cruel agony sowing? 


The Rhine Maids are weeping again; 

For greed, hatred, treach’ry and guile 

Are one with the gold, vicious symbol Power. 
Sheer ruin has gone with the pile 

gold the world! 

Arise 

wise! 

Toward serfdom, destruction, men file! 


' 
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Are Teachers Docile? 


Mowry CHAPMAN 


OCTOBER 1936 audience some 
seven hundred men and women, 
ranging ages from twenty seventy, 
was assembled the auditorium 
high school located thriving town 
what sometimes called “the wilds 
western Massachusetts.” The occasion 
was the annual fall convention the 
elementary and public school teachers 
the county. The speaker—a clergy- 
man from neighboring state—was 
reaching the climax empassioned 
denunciation the then recent law re- 
quiring oath allegiance from all 
teachers the public schools Massa- 
chusetts. 

“There isn’t any power earth,” the 
reverend gentleman vehemently 
serted, repeat, there power 
earth that could make subscribe 
law like that. The teachers Massa- 
chusetts should rise body and de- 
mand their rights 
viduals democracy.” 

Then, raising his arms gesture 
expressive despair and suggestive 
some emotion perilously akin disdain, 
concluded, “But you teachers are too 
docile!” 

confess that this point interest 
shifted from the speaker his audience. 
What would their reaction be? half 
expected outburst enthusiastic ap- 
plause, for was aware the unpopu- 
larity the “Teacher’s Oath Law” with 
the profession, the press, and goodly 
proportion the tax-payers. 

But general demonstration ap- 
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proval was made. Toward the front 
the audience woman all too certain 
age, attired extreme mannish garb, 
started clap her hands vigorously 
but, finding herself alone the public 
acknowledgment private opinion, 
quickly and half-apologetically subsided 
into her secret and inscrutable self. 

Seated directly front me, girl 
whose extreme youth and collegiate 
manner revealed her newness the pro- 
fession muttered expressive “Oh, 
yeah?” 

“Wise guy!” snorted her companion 
disgust. 

Otherwise only nervous fluttering 
programs and restless shifting 
cramped limbs (it was near the end 
three-hour session) gave indication that 
the words the speaker had made any 
deep impression upon his audience. 

the speaker right?” asked my- 
self. “Are teachers really too docile?” 

Ever since that October morning five 
years ago have been searching for the 
answers these questions. 

The adjective “docile,” although 
highly euphonious, not one which 
self-respecting teacher proud his pro- 
fession would choose have applied 
himself his colleagues. Any well 
taught student first-year Latin class 
could trace without access dictionary 
its derivation from the Latin verb 
docere, meaning “to teach,” and very 
likely could volunteer the information 
that the word its modern connotation 
slightly uncomplimentary. Preceded 
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the adverb becomes definitely 
derogatory. Webster defines the word 
follows: Disposed taught 
trained tractable; easily managed. 
true that teachers, whose entire resources 
—mental, physical, 
expended effort teach the future 
citizens America think fearlessly, 
arrive with integrity personal con- 
victions, and to.have the moral courage 
express those convictions and de- 
fend them when they are challenged— 
true that teachers are too disposed 
taught trained? Are they too 
tractable? Are they themselves too easily 
managed? Are they, fact, mere puppet 
preachers who cannot not practice 
their own precepts? When the visiting 
clergyman chose the particular phrase, 
“too docile” (and convinced the 
choice was deliberate) describe the 
teachers Massachusetts—and im- 
plication, least, the teachers the 
other forty-seven states the Union— 
was bringing casual charge against 
the profession. Was justified mak- 
ing such accusation? 

Certainly group the public school 
teachers are conspicuously inarticulate; 
rarely indeed that our voices are 
heard beyond the walls our respective 
classrooms. But conclude that such 
inarticulateness caused the result 
excess docility our composite 
arrive false deduction from 
equally false hypothesis. 

After all, the classroom the legiti- 
mate forum the teacher; the place 
where first all his voice should 
heard and where the influence his 
personality should first felt; more- 


over, the place where paid for 
making his voice heard and his influence 
felt. Most teachers are highly articulate 
their classrooms; the very nature 
their profession forces them so, 
regardless personal inclination na- 
tive ability. Unquestionably, there are 
our ranks large number people 
well qualified training, experience, 
and native ability speak sanely, wisely, 
and constructively many the cur- 
rent issues which are confronting modern 
education. Whether not such people 
are under moral obligation speak 
—to the tax-payers who appropriate an- 
nually several million dollars for their 
salaries, the parents who consign their 
children the care the teachers for 
five days week for thirty weeks each 
year during the most formative years 
those children’s lives, the students 
who even these days self-reliant 
youth look them for advice, guidance, 
and inspiration, and themselves—is 
best debatable. If, group, these 
teachers are conspicuously loath speak 
outside their economic spheres action, 
may they not have generous and not 
ignoble motives for their silence? 

Most teachers are conscientious. More 
than forty years’ association with school 
teacher—has convinced beyond 
shadow doubt the truth that 
statement. child sensed, even be- 
fore was mature enough define, this 
devotion duty the part 
superiors; mature student re- 
spected although understood only 
part; after some twenty years teach- 
ing have learned share with 
colleagues what sincerely hope 
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the attitude true humility spirit. 

The teaching profession one the 
most exacting professions earth. 
know other, except that medi- 
cine, which demands from its members 
many hours grilling and painstak- 
ing labor. public school teacher’s day 
begins many cases early eight 
o’clock the morning and ends too 
often the small hours the following 
day when the teacher falls into bed from 
sheer exhaustion. From the moment 
when the strident blast the electric 
bell system resounds through the school 
corridors, calling the attention the 
students and teachers the fact that 
school formal session, until the 
middle the afternoon the teacher 
bends all his mental and physical ener- 
gies meet the exigencies his pre- 
scribed schedule. One class after another 
comes rapid succession under his tute- 
lage. “Recess” may mean relaxation for 
the student, but offers “let-down” 
for the teacher, who, not “on 
lively group youngsters who take 
advantage this opportunity discuss 
with the teacher literally any subject 
under the sun. The “lunch 
hour,” which surprisingly large 
number schools, especially the high 
schools, does not come until considerably 
past the time when there any con- 
scious desire for food and even then does 
not always extend sixty minutes, 
one the most hectic parts the teach- 
extracurricular activities which nearly 
every teacher the staff assigned 
active part. When the teacher leaves the 
school buildings the late afternoon, 
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more often than not with brief-case 
bulging with “papers,” the intelligent 
and effective reading and grading 
which mean hours routine work 
which, successfully accomplished, must 
never done routine manner. 

And this means all. Some- 
where the twenty-four hours which 
comprise the calendar day must found 
time for the painstaking “preparations” 
upon which the success and effectiveness 
the following day’s teaching depend. 
Somehow somewhere time must set 
aside devoted the reading 
educational journals professional 
books, order that the teacher may keep 
himself properly informed matters 
pertaining the profession. must 
reserve time periodically attend fac- 
ulty meetings, departmental meetings, 
committee meetings, meetings the lo- 
cal Teacher’s Club, and meetings the 
local Parent-Teacher’s Association. And 
even his presence not required, 
sometimes is, the athletic, dramatic, 
and social activities the school, con- 
scientious teacher usually finds pleas- 
ant well expedient attend such 
affairs. 

Through all, the teacher must keep 
his poise, his dignity, and his serenity— 
real sense, successful. The goal times 
seems almost impossible human at- 
tainment, but most teachers will agree, 
believe, that there occasion for 
heroics and time for self-pity. 
have good authority that man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp.” 

conscientious worker derives satis- 
faction from his work only when can 
feel all sincerity that has been ac- 
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complished the best his ability. 
accomplish the multifarious duties which 
our present educational system de- 
volve upon him such manner 
warrant any appreciable degree satis- 
faction leaves the teacher little time for 
certain points perhaps should 
and doubtless would like be, his in- 
articulateness caused primarily because 
far too busy doing what un- 
deniably his job waste any time talk- 
ing about his conception that job 
his theories about its effective execution. 

Most teachers are self-effacing. They 
have be. The child the central figure 
around whom and for whose good the 
entire system modern education re- 
volves. the daily drama school 
life his the leading role; his teachers 
supply the strong supporting cast with- 
out which drama, either the stage 
off, can entirely adequate. The 
child star occupies the center the stage 
with the spotlight turned squarely upon 
him. the dim shadows backstage stand 
the members the supporting cast 
ready cue him forgets his lines 
becomes speechless from stage fright. 

All this probably good thing—for 
the teachers. not wholly bad for 
person forced consider others 
before himself, least for portion 
his waking hours. Selflessness char- 
acteristic which forced conclude 
from observation not native most 
the members the human race; is, 
however, virtue which can and often 
acquired. The acquisition usually 
the result more less rigorous 
subjugation the ego, not that effete 
disciplinarianism earlier régime 


which the béte modern edu- 
cators, but self-discipline without 
which individual has ever attained 
complete maturity. 

The continued practice the virtue 
self-effacement does not give its 
practitioners exalted sense their own 
importance. They are more apt fall 
into the opposite error considering 
themselves and their function less pur- 
poseful and less significant than they 
actually are. Coupled with this tendency 
minimize their own importance, both 
economically and professionally, the 
traditional belief that the presentation 
and interpretation the aims educa- 
tion the public, especially the non- 
school public, the special domain 
administrative officers. Any attempt, 
therefore, the part enterprising 
and teachers reach profes- 
sionally public other than that com- 
posed their own students and the 
members their own profession might 
usurp the just prerogative their su- 
periors and would then considered 
both officious and presumptuous most 
the teaching fraternity. If, group 
individuals, the teachers publicly 
advocated some measure which educa- 
tors administrative officers had previ- 
ously refused indorse or, conversely, 
they pointed out what appeared 
project already recommended their 
superiors, then they would accused 
desire publicize the disagreements 
their profession and would held 
responsible their superiors and their 
peers for any unfortunate effect which 
might result the cause education. 
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Faced with this dilemma, teachers are 
probably wise their choice the lesser 
the two evils. the whole, 
considered “too docile” less obnoxious 
demic “fifth column” whose chief raison 
@étre “the dissemination discord.” 

Most teachers are loyal their fellow 
teachers, their administrators, 
and most all the ideals the pro- 
fession which they have elected prac- 
tise. They pride themselves upon their 
strict adherence stringent unwritten 
code professional ethics; the compara- 
tively few times when moments 
emotional stress they have forgotten 
deliberately defied this code are ret- 
rospect the moments their deepest 
professional These mo- 
ments are indelibly etched upon their 
memories eternal records their 
most ignominious failures—“bare ruined 
choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 
Whether not the teacher was right 
makes little difference the resulting 
loss self-respect which invariably fol- 
lows momentary lapse this nature. 
And the meantime the teacher knows, 
even though his administrative officers 
may not, that his work suffers. For how 
can teacher who not self-respecting 
ever hope command the respect 
either his students his superior 
cers? 

School people differ among them- 
selves members other profes- 
sions the best methods achieving 
desired results; they are not always 
unanimous agreement the effective- 
ness what educators are accustomed 
refer “the recent trends modern 
education.” If, group, the teachers 
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have not flooded the editorial offices 
the popular magazines our nation 
with manuscripts elaborating their per- 
sonal opinions these matters and air- 
ing real fancied grievances, their fail- 
ure not because they not 
have opinion, nor because they are 
incapable expressing that opinion with 
force and appeal. Neither any 
great extent because they are afraid 
jeopardizing their economic status. 
mainly because they are loyal the 
spirit their profession and that loyalty 
makes them rather choose silent 
than make public avowal personal 
opinions when such avowal might 
have deleterious effect upon tend 
decrease popular confidence education. 

Somewhere this widespread loyalty 
know, there are written laws requir- 
ing this particular form allegiance 
the part teachers their school ad- 
ministrators their profession. Such 
loyalty was never achieved litigation. 
Any teacher who has made the mistake 
formulating set rules for class- 
room conduct knows that litigation 
once the most naive and the least ef- 
fective method insuring loyalty; the 
letter the law can sometimes en- 
forced against the will the governed, 
but the spirit, never. The best regulated 
schools and the ones which function most 
efficaciously are invariably those with the 
fewest number written laws both for 
the students and their teachers. 

The poet Milton one his lesser 
known prose works once said good 
book that was “the precious life-blood 
master spirit embalmed and treas- 
ured purpose life beyond 
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The same thing might well 
said about good teaching. For just 
good book becomes something more 
than the words which comprise and 
the paper which those words are 
printed, good teaching something 
more than matter talent and train- 
ing and technique. The teacher mathe- 
matics, even expounds the axiom, 
“the whole equal the sum its 
parts,” knows that where human and 
spiritual values are concerned the whole 
some subtle metamorphosis which 
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defies rationalization often becomes in- 
finitely greater than the sum all its 
parts. Teaching that worthy 
called teaching becomes something far 
greater than the sum the qualities 
which make effective. When the true 
nature the profession better under- 
stood and more deeply appreciated 
the laity than seems present, 
then, and not until then, will the teacher 
enjoy the professional status which 
justly deserves. But such status rests upon 
professional self-respect. 


The fear losing one’s job has kept education America fifty years 
behind its possible 
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Progress and Education 


IKE THE appraisals the elephant 
the fable the six blind men 
Indostan, historic views tend an- 
chor progress some relatively narrow 
and rigid criterion, consequence 
which definitions are varying 
and conflicting are the individuals 
and cultures whose patterns value and 
conduct the definitions reflect. Some, 
would reduce progress increase 
tives and attainment inner virtuosity 
others, especially those strong execu- 
tive habits, find its essence increasing- 
enlightened self-interest. Some would 
restrict its meaning liberation from 
the “old Adam” us; others make 
tion,” and would measure progress 
these. All too many equate progress with 
the multiplication mechanical devices 
which make for mobility, comfort and 
release from muscular effort, whereas 
Ghandi would repudiate these and re- 
turn the “simple life” medieval 
hand-craft culture. Many identify prog- 
ress with increase pleasure re- 
lease from pain and misery, whereas 
few look greater devotion duty 
the promptings conscience. 
Many still find the kernel progress 
wider devotion “religious” ideals 
and practices; per contra, growing 


Schilpp, Recent Gains American 
Civilization, edited Kirby Page, Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 308. 


number now discover its meaning 
abandonment such beliefs 
tices. Some would judge the “progress 
civilization its elite, its artistic 
and scientific products”; vast number, 
the contrary, would measure 
the “level the masses, the amount 
ease and security attained the com- 
mon man.” Indeed, there are even those 
who declare the worth civilization 
“to consist its ability increasingly 
understand and further the conscious, 
subconscious, and unconscious purposes 
the world 

means for the attainment 
progress, growing number place their 
though not few still rely upon non- 
human agencies and forces. Witness, e.g., 
the “intellectual” fare still served 
our schools many philosophers, ac- 
cording which present evils possess but 
temporal status and significance when 
contrasted with some ultimate goal 
perfection universal harmony toward 
which human civilization asserted in- 
evitably tend. Even the doctrine 
organic evolution has been conscripted 
and forced serve cosmic guarantor 
unending progress! Yet, view 
our present confusion regards the na- 
ture and instrumentalities progress, 
well the vast amount comfort 
and assurance vouchsafed those who find 
belief progress impossible sustain 
empirical grounds, small wonder 
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that many should victimized such 
wishful thinking. near all-time high 
such irresponsible rationalizing 
found Spengler, according whom 
human civilizations are but the analogue 
the life-history individual organ- 
isms; just the latter pass through 
the successive stages infancy, child- 
hood, maturity, gradual decline, senility 
and death, with human civilizations. 
Concluding that European Civilization 
now exhibits the familiar symptoms 
senility, this author finds easy pre- 
dict its early collapse and disappearance. 
any case, “until can our 
faith its possibility upon grounds 
better than those upon which have 
too blindly relied, progress must remain 
largely 

Must then abandon belief prog- 
ress vain and chimeric? Or, can 
conception formulated which will 
broadly empirical, consistent with 
human history, and, the same time, 
largely avoid the parochial character 
the definitions alluded above? 
And, such conception formulated, 
can the conditions known and 
brought within our power control? 
That both questions can answered 
the affirmative, the purpose this 
essay show. this claim, 
find convenient organize our 
discussion under the following heads: 
(1) the confusion progress with 
change, (2) the nature and conditions 
progress, and (3) the promise fu- 
ture 

Never has the tendency confuse 


*John Dewey, International Journal 
Ethics, Vol. 26, 311. 
313. 


progress with change been more preva- 
lent than the present time; indeed, 
warns Dewey, this confusion seems “to 
sum fairly well the intellectual his- 
tory the epoch that While 
some quarters the sentimental and 
complacent optimism the Victorian era 
has, under the shock and disillusionment 
recent events, given way skepti- 
cism the actuality progress, 
seems safe say that America 
least faith uninterrupted progress re- 
mains largely unshaken. 

Nor difficult understand why 
modern man has been captivated the 
spectacle change, and why, naive and 
premature though be, has confused 
progress with change. virtue the 
invention and use scientific instru- 
mentalities, obstacles which for countless 
ages condemned men Promethean 
bondage have been cast aside. The multi- 
plication human goods and interests 
stimulated this sudden release 
power has been rapid that conserv- 
atism has given way change, deter- 
minism freedom, pessimism opti- 
mism. Added relief from the hazards 
nature; alleviation pain and misery; 
increased length well improved 
standards life; emancipation from the 
more brutal and oppressive forms 
slavery; the advent universal educa- 
tion; the rise the democratic way 
life; these, and host other achieve- 
ments, were greeted unfailing signs 
the new millenium. view our 
lack intelligent discrimination within 
the domain values, small wonder 
that, contrast with static conditions 
and ideals, this new freedom and move- 
ment should mistaken for Utopia. 
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Unhappily, this confusion rapid 
change and release power with prog- 
ress now appears highly premature. 
Child-labor and the sweat-shop; the 
alarming growth 
diseases; the mechanization and brutali- 
zation human personality 
able industrial communities; the rapid 
economic enslavement the masses; the 
dreary monotony factory labor com- 
pensated emotional opiates supplied 
drink, drugs and commercialized 
amusements; the ascription “highest” 
value anything that evokes the “heart- 
throb Demos”; widespread venality 
and stupidity public office; the violent 
upheavals within, and the struggles 
the death between national groups now 
threatening new and more terrible 
Dark Age; the current worship the 


With the discovery that all human 
traits, values, conduct 
are between elements hu- 
man nature and its environment, social 
and physical, that there are dynamic 
forces within man well external 
him, now evident that the determi- 
nants progress embrace human 
and external forces and things. This dis- 
covery rescues from whole den 
idols, one which alone, albeit the 
most dangerous and misleading, here re- 
quires mention: the dogma that “human 
nature” ready-made, fixed, and un- 
modifiable, fashioned once and for all 
the hand God other metaphysi- 
cal agent. Grant that man has acquired 
dominion over nature degree hither- 
undreamed of, progress would remain 
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“bitch-goddess” success, irrespective 
the means its attainment; these, and 
innumerable other evils, remind that 
the forces which make for change gen- 
erate both good and evil ends. Yet, 
should not forgotten that wide con- 
trol over nature now for the first 
time accomplished fact; short 
terrestrial cataclysm this new-found 
power least insures against any 
further wholesale decline 
pearance civilizations. matter how 
corrosive the ends which this power 
diverted, long there survive 
men skilled the use toward con- 
structive ends, recovery promises 
relatively rapid and certain. These con- 
siderations invite inquiry the nature 
and conditions progress. progress 
defined its means will chosen. 


largely illusion the while human 
nature remained unaltered. short, the 
actuality progress largely turns upon 
the answer given the question whether 
not human nature amenable re- 
construction. 

Now disbelief progress, when 
not made rest specious analogies 
suggested mechanics and physiology, 
but verbal cloak for the supersti- 
tion that human nature bottom but 
bundle rigid and unchanging “in- 
which, turn, congeal into 
equally fixed patterns habits and cus- 
toms, values and institutions. Witness 
the current tendency justify the in- 
evitableness Capitalism the ground 
that the bait personal profits must 
constantly dangled before order 
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move sustained and creative 
effort. How easily this fiction then en- 
ables the unwary rationalizer dismiss 
all altruistic motives, especially economic 
ones, “against human nature!” 
truth, these Idols the Tribe derive 
their plausibility from lack historic 
perspective, from whence many readily 
succumb the temptation convert 
rigid social habits into equally rigid 
and static human nature. This tendency 
further encouraged authority 
vested persons and groups who en- 
joy special powers and privileges; in- 
deed, all too much what passes for 
“knowledge” human nature evapor- 
ates into specious rationalization de- 
signed sanction authority and power. 
Vast cargoes what called “social 
science” seem little more than verbal 
bellows inflate human vanity and self- 
esteem, or, when not that, mere propa- 
ganda anaesthetize the masses into 
uncomplaining acceptance the inevita- 
bleness their lot. Almost without ex- 
ception the classical psychologies an- 
cient and medieval times assume the 
fixity human nature axiomatic. Not 
outdone, modern psychology, 
placing its official upon this 
doctrine has, until recent 
years, but perpetuated this error. 

cannot here deploy the grounds 
upon which empirical psychology has 
long last come reject this notion 
instinct, well huge accretion 
educational rubbish built upon it. Suf- 


recent tendency substitute for “in- 
stinct” such terms “motive,” “urge” and 
“drive” unhelpful. For, the degree which 
these newer terms function “causal” and “ex- 
planatory,” they largely do, they would seem 
but new labels for old bottles. 


stincts “explain” nothing; indeed, the 
traditional and still popular usage, the 
term without meaning. best 
stincts are but names for pervasive social 
habits; the alleged instincts appealed 
causal forces turn out but 
psychological habits and interests that 
have previously been shaped into definite 
form means the very activities 
they are supposed explain. While 
biological structures and needs con- 
dition much human behavior, and 
while man’s particular habits and in- 
terests supply the sole basis for predic- 
tion his future behavior, yet, mis- 
construe this behavior original and 
causal put the cart before the horse; 
forces, instincts would seem but 
verbal tags for the dynamic quality 
habits. 

follows that must look else- 
where than instincts for the obstacles 
that impede progress. The most obstruc- 
the they reside, for the most 
part, the conservatism and 
ity inherent current educational prac- 
tice, both formal and otherwise. The 
plastic and inchoate impulses child- 
hood are quickly tied customary pat- 
terns feeling and sentiment, action 
and value, that, the time memory 
and intelligence develop and become 
operative, basic habits and attitudes have 
been formed that but perpetuate the 
biases and prejudices, the irrationalities 
and inequalities, the sentiments and 
values the group which the in- 
dividual nurtured. Recent studies 
the determinants human beliefs and 
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attitudes permit other conclusion. 
“Bad” words are used make mad, 
words make glad; the one 
“creates devils fight,” the other, “gods 
adore.” Eighty-five per cent all 
Americans vote the political party be- 
fore which their parents scratch their 
marks; the primitive social aims 
Klux Klan transform the simple- 
minded into blind crusaders eager 
all whose beliefs skins 
happen shade different from their 
own; hundred million Europeans 
would cheerfully enslave the rest 
mankind because theory race 
ground into them few adventurous 
madmen panting with lust for power. 
Yet, despite these and countless other 
absurd irrationalities and stereotyped 
falsehoods, prate universal peace, 
honor, and good will toward men! 

The near-universal tendency edu- 
cation, both and out school, 
divert the impulses the young into 
channels which mirror adult habits 
bolstered several powerful motives, 
which the following seem most im- 
pelling: (a) deeply engrained habits 
possess “felt-rightness” which ex- 
tremely difficult shake off well 
evaluate objectively, (b) educational ad- 
ministration for the most part seeks the 
line least resistance, and hence tends 
deteriorate into mere routine, and 
(c) “impulse” has long been the dog-in- 
the-manger traditional morals and 
religion, the “lusts the flesh” which 


*John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, 
pp. 96ff. 
especially his Democracy and Education, 
See, e.g., Lehman and Witty, The Psychology 
Play Activities, Barnes, 1927. 
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generate conflict and evil. only re- 
cently that more humane conception 
the nature and function education has 
begun appear, for only “with the 
dawn the idea progressive better- 
ment and interest new uses 
impulse,” has there emerged “some con- 
sciousness the extent which future 
new society changed purposes and 
desires may created deliberate 
humane treatment the impluses 
This the deeper meaning, 
the more responsible function, educa- 
tion; indeed, not until intelligent fore- 
sight, guided experimental methods, 
focussed upon the plastic impulses 
childhood, can determine the degree 
which new desires and motives, new 
attitudes and values, new habits and 
customs can developed and rendered 
stable and dependable institutional 
means. 

But here new idol beckons us; 
many, especially educators, would sub- 
stitute this conception education for 
progress. Even Mr. Dewey seems 
times succumb this 
Yet not enough that abandon all 
reliance upon counsels perfection and 
sedulously renounce cosmic agencies 
guarantors progress; must like- 
wise resist the allurement identify 
progress with such catchwords 
“srowth,” “development” and “self- 
realization.” Despite certain elements 
lasting value the recent “progressive” 
educational movement, literally 
ground both theory and practice edu- 
cation upon the “interests” the learner 
build upon the sands. Recent 
studies’ the play and vocational in- 
terests the young show them 
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highly ephemeral and all too often 
wholly trivial. Moreover, the child 
judge the relative significance and 
worth the interests does acquire. 
“Growth” essentially biological con- 
cept, and, apart from physical well- 
being and the maturation certain struc- 
tures essential learning, irrelevant 
education. any case, growths, 
e.g., cancer, are clearly bad. Similar 
objections stand the way “develop- 
ment” aim education. re- 
spects “self-realization,” this concept 
yet too vague and ambiguous mean- 
ing serve definite objective; again, 
all depends upon the kind self de- 
veloped realized. sum, progress 
implies direction, development, move- 
ment toward something desired 
valued. This confronts with what 
once the most central well the 
most perplexing educational issues, 
the nature “aims,” “goals,” “objec- 
well their discrimination and eval- 
uation. 

detailed analysis the nature 
human values and the basis for dis- 
crimination them into “better” and 
“worse” here possible. Suffice say 
that values are but names for the objects 
human desire interest; objects ac- 
quire value only when desired, or, 
Perry’s only “when interest 
taken them.” Hence “educational” 
values are more enduring, more 
sacrocanct, than are other objects 


These terms are all synonyms. 

Perry, General Theory Value, pp. 
122, 124, 139-140. 

This, and the quotations that follow this 
paragraph, are all from essay the 
April, 1941, issue this JOURNAL, pp. 
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human desire. The problem the eval- 
uation values reduces this: Which 
from among the objects desire 
interest are most worthy aspiration 
and endeavor, which ought select 
the supreme objects devotion? The 
answer that must test them the 
“method intelligence”; only “by their 
intrinsic qualities experienced,” 
gether with their import for future ex- 
perience, “can know then and judge 
their relative The problem 
the relative worth and dependability 
values “is one for comparative meth- 
and intelligent discrimination 
resolve.” any case, “no divine revela- 
tion, disclosure conscience, 
mystical intuition, appeal author- 
ity, reliance upon custom and tradi- 
tion, infallible conclusion pure 
reason, can decide.” The goods values 
that most concern are determined 
the situations that really confront us, 
those objects desire that actually move 
us. long values remain the pale 
ghosts custom and routine, impulse 
and caprice, status and narrow self- 
interest, they remain inchoate and un- 
tested, the sport chance and accident. 
other values. imperative that large 
reservoir intelligence still preoccupied 
with pursuit remote and esoteric ends 
must diverted and focussed the 
vital and practical problems that now 
confront us; only when this will 
the full potentialities intelligent co- 
operation enlisted service the 
weightiest all human tasks, that the 
creation, enhancement, and evaluation 
the relative worth values. 

should now clear that can 


: 
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offer single and infallible measure 
progress; the contrary, must re- 
nounce allegiance any doctrine 
fixed and final values. While general 
the class goods that fulfill organic 
needs constitutes domain value that 
continues esteemed all, and 
while the fulfillment these precondi- 
tions the existence and enjoyment all 
other values and are that sense final, 
even these not necessity qualify 
“higher” value. Life inconceivably 
complex; multitude movements and 
cultures, goods and evils, confuse and 
complicate the human scene. Some wax, 
others wane; some prosper and expand, 
others dwindle and disappear. All too 
many goods values, well evils 
disvalues, are unique and incompar- 
able with respect one another. con- 
sequence, progress always “retail” 
affair, measurable, all, only terms 
the creation, security, and increased 
accessibility those specific values that 
are found “generate aftertaste 
bitterness.” While some divine account- 
ant might succeed drawing bal- 
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ence sheet gains and losses human 
value, such achievement 
yond human ability achieve. There are 
many measures progress life’s 
goods values are numerous and di- 
verse. release from the crushing and 
unremittant toil consequent upon em- 
ployment primitive tools conceded 
human good, then have made 
enormous progress that respect. But 
elsewhere cruelty, rapine, and lust for 
power, misery, pain and degradation, 
mount astronomical proportions. Yet 
never human history have values be- 
come numerous and various, de- 
pendable and accessible men; never 
have growth “variety experience” 
and development human interests oc- 
curred pace comparable the pres- 
ent. Even this development usher 
new and unforeseen evils and confu- 
sions, inevitably must, remains 
true that progress resides the growth, 
liberation and realization those values 
that withstand the acid test reflective 
comparison, based wisely evaluated 
experience. 


Yet not all this strain 
gnat and swallow camel? Since 
inevitable consequence present accom- 
plishment the creation new needs 
and wants and exposure further disap- 
pointments and evils, not human 
striving but vanity and vexation? In- 
deed, the attainment goods that 
stay put, the fulfillment ends which 
lessens much the total effort re- 
quired attain some ultimate goal 
final good, progress delusion. More- 
over, must admitted that, any 


empirical view, prior assurance 
progress possible. Yet three lines 
evidence must carefully weighed ere 
the view outlined above dismissed 
just another wholesale pessimism, denied 
even benefit clergy, deprived even 
recourse imaginary guarantees 
progress. 

First, clear that the record 
human history not such warrant 
light-hearted optimism regards the 
future. New struggles and new failures 
are inevitable; each new advance some 
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particular area value begets new com- 
plexities and instabilities resolved, 
new conflicts and evils overcome. 
Witness the host novel and unfore- 
seen ills that attend modern industrial 
development and centralization. Even 
best the consequences present 
achievement are but dimly apprehended. 
Here encounter the critical point 
every hope future progress: Will in- 
telligence prove adequate solve new 
problems, overcome new frustrations and 
evils, these occur? The answer that 
Aas given whatever control 
natural events and the direction 
human growth and betterment that 
possess. this record seems too modest 
inspire hope and reasonable expecta- 
tion the future, then the only con- 
clusion pessimism. Yet such conclu- 
sion deprecates too greatly the actual 
historic record human achievement. 
For impressive array accomplish- 
ments already stand our disposal, even 
view the fact that, biologically con- 
sidered, was only yesterday that intel- 
ligence first appeared instrument 
deliberately used for promotion hu- 
man welfare. Past achievements become 
the cultural heritage future genera- 
tions; their gains are cumulative, and 
their efficacy increases with each new 
gain. While guarantee the 
future triumph human intelligence 
possible, and while large measure 
faith and hope must continue sustain 
us, see warrant for despair and 
resignation respects the role intel- 
ligence the direction and control 
future 

Second, even though future perplexi- 
ties and evils are unavoidable, the very 


inevitableness them due not lack 
but increase power. here that 
uncover the real kernel present- 
day pessimism: Instead signifying 
helpless humanity engulfed alien 
world aligned against it; instead con- 
ceiving human nature wholly mired 
animal impulse, our most persistent 
misgivings arise from possession 
power and the quality the ends toward 
which itself this means only 
that the need for intelligent action 
constant and recurrent; signifies that 
present-day pessimisms focus, not in- 
ability control our environment, physi- 
cal and social, but the failure mod- 
ern industrial life supply motives and 
ends that satisfy and ennoble men. The 
pandering our animal impulses 
commercialized amusements; the dehu- 
manization industrial relations; the 
current vogue “debunkers” his- 
tory; the subservient attitude the 
Church toward the rapacity and harsh 
societies; the apathy and cynicism the 
average citizen, especially regard 
matters political reform; the policy 
agerandizement and imperialism 
widely assumed animate modern 
States; the wide appeal recent “realis- 
tic” literature; the lure Freudianism; 
the psychological tendency “explain” 
human conduct terms few “ani- 


mal drives”; these, and host other 


depressing vulgarisms, are symptomatic 
the present dearth ennobling mo- 
tives and ideals, 

Correlative with this current pettiness 
motives, there detectable, beneath 
the feverish bustle modern life, new 


sense frustration and futility. This re- 
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sults, not from inability convert natu- 
ral forces into means for the satisfaction 
human desires and needs, but from 
the assumption that “food” and “sex” 
are basic and constitutive all other 
desires. Men ask for bread and receive 
stone. new Renaissance, new Refor- 
mation, new liberation imagination 
and intelligence are again imperative, 
not much order overcome natural 
forces, reorganize and revaluate 
our inner motives and often shifting 
desires. 

Finally, the most crushing pessimisms, 
well buoyant optimisms, are rarely 
ever the outcome reflection. The 
myth Eden once and for all spelled 
the supreme human tragedy; man was 
evermore condemned earn his bread 
the sweat his brow, and, incidental- 
ly, his wits well. Reflection hard 
arouse and even more difficult 
sustain; energy soon flags and attention 
wanes, and long for security and 
abundance without effort. With new de- 
velopments, intelligence increasingly 
taxed; avoid the effort its exercise 
entails and seek refuge imaginary 
regions patterned after the heart’s de- 
sire, and conclude that progress un- 
attainable. 

Put otherwise, most pessimisms and 
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optimisms are “literary” quality; 
more often than not, they are but the 
verbalization moods, either cries 
else they but articulate some dim sense 
the total impact things and events 
upon us. Many dramatize the poignancy 
personal defeat and tragedy and sub- 
stitute the result for metaphysic; 
others, enjoying the protection which 
wealth and power command, are easily 
led exclaim that theirs the best pos- 
sible worlds. But the persistent opti- 
mism the average man derives else- 
where; continues live and strug- 
gle because living creature, not 
because reason convinces him the cer- 
tainty future satisfactions and achieve- 
ments. Man possesses endurance, hope, 
curiosity, eagerness and love action. 
These traits are laid deep within the 
very marrow his nature; they are not, 
like rabbits from the magician’s hat, con- 
jured merely taking thought. 
While intelligence may give meaning 
and direction curiosity, sustain cour- 
age, and provide control the means 
for the realization our desires and 
purposes, cannot its own whole 
cloth create these things. More 
futile hope, certainly impossible 
achieve. 


find the great thing this world not much where stand, 
what direction are WENDELL 
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Melody Contrast 


Barton Woop 


Within one heart, Master’s melody; 

Within one mind, kingdom’s discontent. 

Why must one strain starved and cruelly spent 
foreign notes that know harmony? 

Why must this song Life, endangered, flee 
From all the greedy joys that Life has sent— 
And, like Roman slave, whom lions bent 


Upon his death pursue, seek land that’s free? 


But still, all deeds that Nature knows are real, 
And ever sterling their usefulness. 

Perhaps the melody that great men feel, 
Entombed beneath conflicting chords that press 
down, resembles most the oyster’s pearl, 


Whose very prison forms its beauty best. 
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Revolving Hot Lunch Program 


HoT lunch for school children, 
which has now become State re- 
sponsibility many commonwealths 
quite recent birth, all seasoned edu- 
cators know; but began private 
and informal way number years ago. 
One its most interesting developments 
has been the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, where poverty has prevailed 
increasing degree for two decades 
past. There the hot lunch has some 
districts become largely 
and occurred that the story 
might give ideas some other com- 
munities perhaps not quite poverty- 
stricken, but where hot lunches are 
needed and are not yet being supplied 
more self-help and less Letting Papa 
It, should like set forth how 
such thing can done. 

There are probably other areas 
our Nation which have little aid 
them such program Southern 
Appalachia. These Southern mountain 
people, with long lineage early 
American stock back them, are our 
last pioneers. They settled these 
mountains hundred and fifty years ago, 
and their pioneer condition was little 
changed for more than century. 
modern standards they were poor, they 
had toil hard for livelihood—the 
“lazy” mountaineer largely myth— 
but they found shelter and sustenance 
their rugged hills, and certain content- 
ment born the fact that while they 


were “by the world forgot,” they 
turn had well-nigh forgotten it, and 
cherished proud independence it. 
They scorned charity, they had pau- 
pers among them, and families took care 
their own aged. The States gave them 
little the way school facilities; and 
States mean Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. 

Then, towards the end the 
century, the mountain coal and timber 
began going market. Some areas were 
not reached industry until well into 
the present century, but each develop- 
ment drew some the mountain men 
into its machinery. the time the 
first World War, the demand for coal 
was enormous that hundreds new 
mines were opened, wages rose fan- 
tastic levels and thousands more the 
mountaineers gave their little cove 
and hillside farms and rushed into the 
coal camps. After the war came collapse, 
first the soft coal industry and then 
business general; and now 
sands were left jobless nearly so, with 
land which they might return, 
baffled economic problem which 
them was revolutionary. 

The most rugged individualists 
have among our citizenry, the moun- 
therefore political influence, and 
therefore received favors from either 
State National Government. fact, 
did not occur them expect any. 
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The result was that the time our 
financial depression was two years old, 
some them were the verge star- 
vation. The American Friends Service 
Committee rushed into the area the 
winter 1931-32 and saved most 
them from this last extremity. The Save 
the Children Federation came the 
latter part the same winter aid the 
Quakers, and these two organizations 
served the first hot school lunches known 
the mountains. first was just 
cup hot chocolate; then soup came 
vary the menu. The Friends retired 
from the mountains the end that 
winter, leaving the S.C.F. carry on, 
they have done ever since. 

The Federation, preserve the pride 
the mountaineers and stave off pau- 
perism, stipulated that 
amount work done payment for 
each garment pair shoes given 
them. some places the men sawed and 
split wood for widows the crippled. 
But the school was the one public 
work which they could concentrate, 
their chief contribution was made the 
schools. Men and boys repaired doors, 
windows, roofs, underpinned the build- 
ing, made gravel walks, built repaired 
fences and gates, built sanitary privies 
(wholly lacking many mountain 
schools) with materials supplied 
S.C.F., graded school yards, grubbed 
stumps, laid out baseball diamonds. 
Women and girls cleaned the building 
and windows, brought fagots for the 
fires, repaired and remade discarded gar- 
ments which had been collected for them 
the Federation. 

From very early its ministry the 
mountains, the S.C.F. sought enlist 
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the teachers its work, and most 
cases they have been willing recruits. 
fact, when they found that there was 
welfare agency which proposed aid 
their patrons and pupils, they came rush- 
ing its office, ask for consideration 
particular cases and sometimes almost 
their whole enrolment. 

And here good place any 
for outsider who knows them 
much observation pay tribute those 
noble mountain teachers. some 
them, male and female, true, teach- 
ing just job, done with little 
friction mind and body possible; 
some the young women just 
stop-gap between going school and 
getting married. But even many 
these latter, have observed deep hu- 
man sympathy and sense responsi- 
bility which influenced their actions. 
They feel keenly the fact that many 
mountain districts, the teacher the only 
educated person, looked many 
the community’s chief intellect. The 
preacher is, traditionally officio, the 
other fount knowledge, but may 
snake-handling Holy Roller some 
other type with not even common 
school education; and many his 
parishioners are well aware that the 
teacher “smarter” than is. 

And since destitution has over- 
whelmed their patrons and pupils, many 
teachers have felt the tragedy the sit- 
uation tearing their own souls. There 
were teachers that low point the 
depression, drawing only $50 $60 per 
month salary—and many cases all 
part county warrants which 
banks and stores would cash only 
cents the dollar—and yet those 
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His only garments. 


When school this con- 
dition, you may know that 
the teacher’s salary small 
and the state isn’t providing 
hot lunches. 


Shoes but socks, ragged 


but cheerful over 
lunch. 


Carrying the lunch from the 
teacher’s home school. 
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men and women, young middle-aged, 
were giving their slender pittances 
help the most needy their pupils. One 
young woman, whose little girls were 
almost naked, cut her own clothes 
make dresses for them until she was 
reduced going school overalls. 
Young male teachers went S.C.F. 
beg for help, sat close the agent and 
spoke almost whisper, shamed 
were they the destitution their peo- 
ple; and sometimes their voices choked 
with emotion. 

Dr. John Voris, head the Save 
the Children Federation, when first 
visited the mountain mining camps, 
wrote fervently: 

“Never before had realized the serv- 
ice which the teacher renders isolated 
communities. There isn’t anything com- 
parable it. The teacher the key 
leadership such places. The teach- 
must pastor, social worker and 
friend the entire camp. And they are 
giving 100 per cent cooperation down 
there. They are anxious help and 
give any information needed, matter 
what cost personal convenience.” 

Some these teachers have, without 
any training instruction, displayed 
developed knack for social welfare 
work connection with their regular 
jobs which few cases amazing. 
wrote the story one such young wom- 
under the title, “Schoolhouse the 
Foothills,” which some educators, 
think, have read, either serially the 
Saturday Evening Post several years ago 
book form. Not all teachers have 
the genius for social work the dy- 
namic punch this young woman, but 
most them are willing learn and 
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will cooperate finely when given leader- 
ship. 

was evident ten years ago that the 
hot lunch was one the things almost 
much needed the mountain chil- 
dren shoes and clothing. Malnutri- 
tion, causing pellagra and rickets 
actual starvation, was the leading ail- 
ment; for the mountain child suffers 
from fewer diseases than the urban 
youngster. Thousands mountain fami- 
lies own cow and never taste milk 
butter. the family has hog kill 
early winter, corn bread and “side 
meat” may the winter diet three times 
day until the meat gives out and there 
nothing left but corn bread. the 
family has garden, they may dry some 
beans and pumpkins. they live 
dead somnolent mining camp, they 
probably have not square yard 
ground which grow anything. 

Teachers looked into the lunch buck- 
ets children, and many cases found 
nothing but scrap corn bread 
cold biscuit and some cooked dried 
pumpkin; about unappetizing mess 
one could imagine. One teacher tells 
children who had lunch save one 
cold, soggy biscuit, who ate part it, 
bogged down the job, their stomachs 
revolting against after month so, 
and finally threw the rest away. 

Gradually, the lunch program was 
dovetailed with the self-help idea and 
expanded the S.C.F. began solicit- 
ing donations seed and glass fruit jars. 
1933, obtained more than 30,000 
jars, mostly half-gallon, including car- 
load donated one manufacturer 
Muncie, Indiana, and that same spring 
some $5,000 worth garden seeds and 
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seed potatoes. These were distributed 
among the few areas which the or- 
ganization was then working. They had 
spread pretty thinly. Each family 
receiving jars agreed return one filled 
jar for every twelve empties accepted, 
these being used the hot lunches. Men 
and boys who received bushel seed 
potatoes each agreed return bushel 
and peck table potatoes the fall 
for the lunches. Similar arrangements 
were made other seeds. The can- 
ning wild fruits was encouraged, and 
all agreements, let said, were faith- 
fully kept. the following year in- 
creased quantity seed, including ton 
seed beans, was distributed. 

time has passed, the gardening 
some places has become school com- 
munity project, devoted principally 
supplying the school lunches, but also 
aiding the poorer members the com- 
munity, widows families whose fath- 
ers are crippled. Men, women, and chil- 
dren take part the gardening. 

few less poverty-stricken areas, 
with the aid local committees and or- 
ganizations, the has succeeded 
erecting special canning kitchens. But 
school kitchens are also needed pre- 
pare the lunches. Spreading its efforts 
over vast territory and operating 
limited budget, the organization cannot 
afford about, building them. 
can and does promote the organization 
committees, the rallying P.T.A.s 
and other groups for the job, and gives 
little aid absolutely necessary. When 
Hell-for-Sartain School Knott Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, opened its kitchen few 
months ago, the occasion was mo- 
mentous that community and the cele- 
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bration enthusiastic the opening 
the Golden Gate Bridge was San 
Francisco. 

But until the kitchen created, many 
teachers have succeeded somehow 
serving hot lunches, always the cost 
much trouble themselves. Some 
who live near their schools—and “near” 
may mean mile two—have the food 
prepared their homes. such neigh- 
borhoods two boys may times seen 
trudging towards the schoolhouse, carry- 
ing water-pail full soup between 
them stick, and perhaps smaller 
pail pot something else the other 
hands. There are teachers who succeed 
winter days cooking the lunch 
the flat top the schoolroom heating 
stove. Among these have heard 
young man North Carolina who has 
considerable skill cookery. Two 
three his older girl pupils watch the 
pots just before noon while carries 
with his classes, and all done 
book work. 

War jobs have snatched many young 
teachers away from the mountains, some- 
times even forcing the closing schools. 
This, turn, has brought back into serv- 
ice many veteran teachers who had long 
since retired. One these the Ten- 
nessee hills, woman the latter six- 
ties, living the schoolhouse have 
heard others, too). She has curtained 
off corner the schoolroom 
her cot there. Recently, when the county 
superintendent called her, found 
pot greens, likewise some jelly 
the making, the stove while she heard 
classes. She had flock chickens run- 
ning large and hog pen back 
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the schoolhouse for winter killing. But 
this aside from real story, just 
sample the oddities one runs across 
the mountains, 

Bricks are made without straw every 
day the mountains; fact, the moun- 
tain folk would sneer the Israelites 
Egypt sybarites. They things 
with nothing every day Appalachia, 
for nothing the ingredient they have 
the greatest abundance. Little 
thrown away. article classifiable 
“durable goods”—a garment pair 
shoes, for example—is kept and used 
until disintegrates into its essential elec- 
trons. So, when little mountain child 
dons what calls clothing, may 
only few tatters, leaving more bare 
skin than textile visible. boy’s old wool 
hat worn until mere rag, when 
may taken school and used 
blackboard eraser—provided the school 
has blackboard. eager are these 
youngsters for learning that children 
who have shoes have been known— 
believe not—to struggle mile 
two school barefoot through snow 
over frozen ground! 

Miss Grace Byerly, regional worker 
for the the Tennessee moun- 
tains, accustomed seizing upon 
strange expedients this Land Do- 
Without. Puzzling her head over the 
question how get kitchen for school 
partly abandoned mining hamlet, 
she noticed old, disused coal shed 
with some planks missing from its wall, 
short distance away. She also observed 
that there was door the rear end 
the school building. She directed the 
older schoolboys the demolishing 
the shed, carefully saving every nail and 
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piece timber. Then was actually 
turned inside out, with the coal-dusty 
face the planks outside, and rebuilt 
against the school wall around that rear 
door, thus saving one wall the room 
and even leaving some plank over for 
flooring and battening. The old, rusty 
nails, grudgingly saved and straightened 
the boys, went most the way, leav- 
ing only few cents’ worth bought. 
Then, with second-hand stove resur- 
rected from somewhere and few cook- 
ing utensils, became highly service- 
able kitchen. 

Some fastidious folk may think that 
all this sounds pretty unsanitary. Per- 
haps according hospital standards, 
yes; but everything done cleanly 
fashion possible, which means that 
more cleanly than most mountain 
homes—and the children, with the ad- 
vantage many times much fresh air 
and sunlight the urban youngster, 
don’t seem pick any germs their 
homes. 

The W.P.A. began work small 
way the mountains about three years 
ago, erecting kitchen here and there. 
The N.Y.A. also appeared, training 
girls cookery and opening sewing 
rooms occasional center, where gar- 
ments were made repaired. Then 
came the Surplus Marketing Corpora- 
tion, from which the other two, well 
the S.C.F., bought staples for their 
lunch programs. The regional directors 
these government bureaus were 
rigid their demands—supposedly 
orders from Washington—for sanitation, 
running water, etc., connection with 
kitchens that most mountain communi- 
ties could not meet them. But upon ap- 
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peal Washington, was learned that 
what Headquarters had set merely 
goal striven towards had been 
interpreted the field agents in- 
flexible code procedure. The rules 
were relaxed and all seemed well when 
war burst upon us, and all three the 
government activities mentioned were 
much curtailed some cases entirely 
eliminated, leaving the S.C.F. carry 
alone. 
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some communities, however, the 
hot lunch now pretty firmly estab- 
lished. Once get kitchen built and 
supply glass jars hand and the pro- 
gram can made revolve like 
water-wheel. Seed may saved from 
each year’s crop for the following 
spring’s planting, and there are 
enough willing hands the work, 
the program may become almost self- 
sustaining. 


Justice the constant desire and effort render every man his due. 
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This Knowledge 


Mary 


envy men whose bodies rule their minds, 
Who never pay the price deep despair 

For thought they cannot utter though binds, 
Who need not know artist’s pain care. 
neighbor owns farm, and earns each night 
The peace slumber born tired hands; 
trims his lamp and asks other light, 
Content fill his body’s small demands. 

sow brain with seeds from out the past, 
Which seem grow that most hungry soil 
Until the flower seeks burst last, 

And then fades and have naught for toil. 
this knowledge and bring peace, 

thrust from and give soul release. 
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Where Education Going? 


CARMICHAEL 


YEARS ago when first taught 
college noticed that many stu- 
dents were exceedingly deficient the 
quality their writings and that when 
corrected they remained unimpressed. 
They went repeating their errors, re- 
gardless. new teacher this seemed 
serious matter, sufficient warrant 
reporting the dean. Upon doing that, 
received the ready reply that the col- 
lege could nothing about it. said 
was the business the schools give 
the pupils their training language, and 
they failed so, the college was 
helpless. those circumstances, one 
should have expected the college 
constantly appealing the schools for 
better training, supplying them 
with abundance information about 
where the shortcomings lay, and cor- 
rections did not result, now and 
then exposing the more irresponsible 
and derelict ones. Nothing like that ever 
happened. would have been thought 
inexpedient. Expediency, meaning 
habit getting the educational 
world even when involved the sacri- 
fice education, was more important 
than the discharge the professional 
and public 

Much another state, met 
high school English teacher who had 
the reputation being the most capable 
and successful expositor language who 
had ever taught her locality. 
thought would find out why many 


pupils failed learn English. Her an- 
swer, like that the college dean, was 
that the time the pupils reached high 
school was too late; they had not 
learned language down below, the high 
school could very little about it. After 
this, for some time, was the lookout 
for good elementary school teacher, 
hoping sce what direction upon 
whom she would shift the responsibility. 
While have not yet found one who has 
succeeded divesting herself the 
school this responsibility, have en- 
countered good many who say good 
English must learned the home, 
and have also read educational jour- 
nals what looks like scheme put 
English out the curriculum. For ex- 
ample, educational journal recently 
told should prefer call 
plot—invented some forty-two 
schools Michigan, whereby the study 
English would subordinated 
what are called social studies. The pupil 
would learn it—if did learn it—as 
incidental his use social studies 
and social situations. would 
longer troubled, one may presume, 
the task clear and logical discrimina- 
tion ideas, nor the efforts teach- 
ers develop him some feeling 
the beauties verbal and literary ex- 

For some months have been enjoy- 
ing the acquaintance boy the 
tenth grade, who has received his educa- 
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tion the high schools two states. 
gives close view what the schools 
are doing. Lately had just read 
You Like and had opportunity 
see what had learned. had 
learned that there were two lovers, one 
whose names did not remember, 
that they got lost forest, had few 
disappointments, and after while were 
reconciled (he said). was noth- 
ing but story him, series hap- 
penings which thought rather foolish, 
far surpassed Jack London’s Call 
the Wild. inquired how they 
studied the play, and learned that they 
narrative. They were taught nothing 
about the subtle conceptions which 
depends much, nothing, evidently, 
about the poetic figures which Shake- 
speare course abounds, not word 
about the music his language, not 
speech remembered and perhaps 
charm and stay the spirit years 
come. This exquisite and immortal 
drama was nothing but lifeless pattern, 
the plot very dull adventure. 
asked the young scholar whether had 
read much poetry before. No, had not 
been required read very much, and 
knew the names more than three 
four poets. Well, how many poems 
did know? Not one—ten years 
schooling had not given him single 
poem grace his thoughts. What about 
prose literature—had read Ivanhoe 
Treasure Island Huckleberry 
Finn? No, all had read that could 
now remember were few books 
aviation. this was incredible, asked 
him whether the schools longer re- 
quired the students read great novels, 
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whereupon enlightened with the 
astounding information that you could 
now substitute moving pictures for 
books, and that had received what 
called credit for Treasure Island that 
way. myself this utterly beyond 
understanding, and blow hope 
well. 

This student, like many another 
acquaintance college, ill ease 
with books. once remarked that noth- 
ing any consequence was ever learned 
from book. has been brought 
radio, moving pictures, automobiles, air- 
planes, and play. His mind, far 
anything intellectual might con- 
cerned, has not had much opportunity, 
because both his home and his school 
conspired put excitement place 
understanding. What chance, one may 
ask, has the child with average gifts 
develop his intellect, his power judg- 
ment and reflection, when from the first 
crude excitement? Will not the elemen- 
tal appeal radio, movies, athletics, 
trips, and flights capture all his fancy 
and interest, leaving nothing for the 
calm hours patient endeavor neces- 
sary intellectual achievement? Who 
can wonder that the student reared and 
schooled according the plan values 
now vogue should arrive college 
without having studied knowing how 
study, without interests, without intel- 
ligent purpose, and with little more than 
the appetites and inclinations with which 
was born? 

stated that possible for student 
through college today and receive 
degree without ever having read under- 
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standingly single great book. know 
this true, for have often asked 
college seniors tell their version 
great books and their own preference 
among all their readings, only hear 
that they had never learned the great 
ones and that their own liking was for 
something incredibly elementary triv- 
ial, such subjects adventure, love, 
and marriage. The 1937 report the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment Teaching states that several 
liberal arts colleges the Middle West 
there are ten per cent students who 
through the college year without 
taking single book from the library 
read. 

The practical man will ask, How can 
the schools and colleges pass students 
lacking education? There appear 
two three answers. One these 
found the fact that teachers today, 
many whom are the product sys- 
tem which has failed educate even 
them, have inadequate standards, and 
are also handicapped fear un- 
popularity they grade strictly. An- 
other, lack professional sense and 
responsibility. third, which seems the 
most important, administrative pres- 
sure and policy. Teachers perceive, 
perhaps are directly instructed, that fail- 
ures are reflection all concerned, but 
more especially the school, and that 
the number failures must kept low. 
For example, acquainted with such 
teacher large Eastern city where 
there were coeducational high schools 
until quite recently. She person 
excellent capacity and training, and 
high integrity. The principal her 


school, wishing make coeducation 
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“successful,” let known that the 
way that was not being too 
exacting with grades. This teacher went 
about her work usual, giving the stu- 
dents honest grades, which meant that 
good many failed. Soon, she was sum- 
moned the principal’s office. Her ex- 
planation was that the failing pupils 
simply had not accomplished passing 
work, and she could not falsify their 
records passing them. But the princi- 
pal complained that her standards might 
too strict and, more especially, that 
the bad showing might draw criticism 
from the superintendent and the school 
board. She must learn conform with 
the changed conditions. Today, she has 
thoroughly learned that. She passes the 
expected percentage, does just the mini- 
mum work necessary get along, 
longer possessed her former inter- 
est teaching, and has apathetic 
not cynical attitude toward education and 
life. Being dependent teaching for 
her living, she cannot give she 
would like do. Had she been disposed 
compromise her standards the first 
place, things would have gone better 
with her, outwardly any rate. the 
principal’s there would 
such entries beside her name doubt- 
less appear now, such 
tive,” “Lacks enthusiasm,” “Always 
votes No,” etc. 

The question policy the high- 
est consequence education every 
level. What shall education consist of, 
who shall give it, who shall receive it, 
who shall direct it? Only the thorough 
and discriminating educator can answer 
these more specific questions. Neverthe- 
less, see that kind educator con- 
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sulted less and less; and this neglect 
are due, without doubt, most educational 
troubles present. the administra- 
tor, perhaps board, that supplies the 
answers questions. They with- 
out recognizing that education some- 
thing far different from running busi- 
ness Winning votes politics. More 
and more, the administrator stranger 
education, scarcely differing from the 
manager factory store, while the 
board itself, with some admirable excep- 
tions, never has been very close edu- 
cation, either respect having much 

There has developed within genera- 
tion marked concentration authority 
administrative hands, amounting 
many instances autocracy. the same 
time, have witnessed lowering 
standards one respect after another. 
Children are passed through school with- 
out knowing their studies. high 
school, they are more and more released 
from the subjects which could counted 
the most develop their minds, such 
language, mathematics, and literature. 
One even hears proposed that home 
study abolished. Pictures are substi- 
tuted for ideas. The word “verbalism” 
has lately come into style term 
opprobrium with which characterize 
the printed word contrast pictures 
and objects. The school being steadily 
turned into place for play and good 
time, rather than for work and edu- 
cation. even have theory educa- 
tion which holds that the way educate 
through adventure, play, and recrea- 
tion, and those who are uncritical 
hold this strange theory have been 
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justifying saying that elicits and 
enriches the child’s interests and causes 
him seek the learning instead hav- 
ing forced upon him. imagine this 
notion the nerve and life all the 
new pedagogy. But what find 
when look the school product 
comes the college and university? 
meet here new type youth, 
full wonder and thirsting for 
edge? Not all. nearer the op- 
posite that. impression that the 
student’s interest intellectual and artis- 
tic things, well the world large, 
less today than any previous time 
the history higher education. 
the average student never occurs that 
college besides what has been laid out 
for him the few courses takes. 
were the person interest whom the 
schools have promised the world, then 
would not coldly turn, does, 
from the rich fields literature, from 
the great discoveries modern science, 
from history, from philosophy, from the 
arts, from the superb achievements 
modern mathematics, and logic. Nor 
would the colleges, imitating the exam- 
ple the schools, have thinned out their 
requirements that should now 
possible through without reading 
one great book without having 
study single course that required the 
student seriously employ his mind. 
Nor, again, would hear said that 
college degree longer means any- 
thing. 

The school and college heads must 
take the brunt responsibility for this 
deplorable condition. Not, however, for 
all it. owe the current pedagogical 
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theories not college presidents but 
certain college professors, particularly 
These gentlemen can never rest. Their 
credo calls for perpetual novelty. Some 
new short-cut must invented with 
every new issue their books and jour- 
nals, The old, the tried and proven, the 
superior experience European educa- 
tion, most that involves work, patience, 
and reflection, must thrown out. 
case all method and work. Now, 
one may surmise that these clever 
inventors were little better educated 
themselves, they would not hasty 
and indiscriminate about offering their 
panaceas. they not know that human 
beings, especially children, require some 
discipline they are fit into the 
world? Don’t they know that the virtues 
fortitude, temperance, and wisdom are 
still the requisites honorable and suc- 
cessful life? afraid they don’t 
know these things. they did, how 
would they allow the school program 
omit the studies and uses which experi- 
ence has shown most likely yield the 
great values life? one wrong 
who still thinks that youth who has 
been certified the graduate high 
school ought know how spell and 
write, ought know good deal about 
history, literature, and science, and ought 
developing the powers discrim- 
ination and reflection? wrong 
expect that much, then let the curricu- 
lum reformer, the principal, and the 
board explain what has been going 
during the eleven twelve years that 
the child was their care. Let them also 
explain why, generation ago, speech 
was learned the first and second 
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grades, assuming had not already been 
learned home, and grammar and spell- 
ing the end the seventh and eighth, 
while today all these are pushed into 
the college. practical man would say 
was obvious that the new era had 
caused the loss something like four 
ten educational years these subjects. 

But the college equally offends its 
curriculum. Where formerly almost any 
college graduate was person bred 
history, literature, philosophy, and sci- 
ence, man learning and cultivation, 
what see now? The answer only 
too well known: easy fellow rather 
proud his intellectual innocence, un- 
read, unreflective, full uncritical 
opinion, unaccustomed work, and in- 
terested first and last those elemental 
pleasures which anyone can have with- 
out going college. what has this 
man devoted his college years? the 
main, social loafing. this had the 
codperation the college, unless hap- 
pened one the now rare species 
which carefully scrutinizes the qualifica- 
tions all applicants and scrupulously 
holds them their academic task. The 
typical college provides great abun- 
dance diversion and turns the student 
loose, aware that may get his fill. 
has long since turned coeducational, for 
fear others that did would become 
more popular and lure its students away. 
puts huge program not intel- 
lectual and literary activities, times 
past, but spectacles, dances, and trips. 
The students clamor for more, their lat- 
est demand being for cabarets the 
campus, demand which Western 
university, perhaps among others, has 
recently surrendered. Enormous athletic 
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spectacles, provided professional ath- 
letes who pass amateurs, are encour- 
aged the utmost. The young student’s 
whole thought and attention may con- 
sumed these combats for days 
time. All this far surpasses anything 
knew home. 

competition with this, what chance 
has learning? should expect the edu- 
cator know that that something call- 
ing for reflective atmosphere, the very 
opposite this one restless excite- 
ment. Naturally, the student cannot 
expected much serious work. 
comes about that schedule devised 
which relieves him having much 
do. does not have study classical 
language and literature the history 
thought mathematics such sciences 
astronomy, physics, and chemistry; 
instead gets little English the 
form fragments from the not too dif- 
ficult authors, little one the easier 
foreign languages, smattering his- 
tory, and, likewise, one the lighter 
sciences (probably with periods 
laboratory, since laboratories have things 
look and touch). much will 
probably required him. The rest 
can choose for himself from subjects 
which have been lifted from the schools, 
such typewriting and stenography, 
cooking, dressmaking, automobile repair- 
ing, speech, civics, how play ball, 
theory boxing, theory wrestling, 
and much more the same character. 

Such these subjects are worthy 
study belong the schools, but not 
the college. They are put the college 
only catch the student who cannot 
will not give himself more serious and 
exacting studies. the high schools were 
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performing their function, and requiring 
their students absorb what they once 
had absorb, then the college could not 
have invaded their province, and, one 
may add, would not necessary for 
parents send their children away for 
four additional years learn what could 
learned their own schools. The col- 
leges not stop with reaching down 
the high school for something easy 
offer their listless numbers. They have 
reached outside into the store, the fac- 
tory, the newspaper shop, the real estate 
office, and many other places, and 
brought types subject matter equal- 
suited for the unwary. But the worst 
their sins have been committed upon 
their own proper domain. refer the 
inveterate habit multiplying courses 
without reason. Many field which may 
have the material for half dozen genu- 
ine courses now spun out twenty-five 
thirty. student can concentrate 
one these, the exclusion other 
studies, and for good part his time 
will simply repeating what has 
been over once more already. The 
careful and discriminating teacher knows 
that the better policy would the exact 
opposite, which would condense the 
work, perhaps even absorbing whole de- 
partments. This would give the student 
all that now receives that merits 
place the curriculum, and would also 
free him for other studies which sore- 
needs. would free the teacher from 
some the unnecessary load now has 
carry under the inflated curriculum, 
and allow him better work all 
around. But notice; would mean the 
disappearance some departments, 
some jobs, and many who are honor- 
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ifically called students. would mean 
more work for the fide student and, 
return, better education. This self- 


Why not done? That delicate 
question, but one which sincere edu- 
cator can fail answer. may sug- 
gest answer, this: The typical 
college interested size, numbers, 
display, before interested educa- 
tion. may honestly think time 
the future when, having erected huge 
buildings and athletic arenas and drawn 
great crowds young men and 
women, will get around the business 
education. But that something 
far distant that has little influence 
present conduct. Furthermore, the col- 
lege may let itself become involved 
the concerns and customs the pres- 
ent that will due course take its 
character and genius from them, and 
never arrive the green pastures once 
held dear; like the writer who aimed 
high but deferred his efforts during 
interim which spent turning out popu- 
lar thrillers with the intention first 
getting rich and then really taking 
the literary art, only find that, when 
last had his money and was ready 
create literature, was stranger 
it; could not catch the sense it, 
had nothing say—his home was the 
lesser world where unwittingly had 
made it. 

The lust for bigness and for the posi- 
tion which bigness supposed confer 
dominates policies, programs, 
formances. Youths who are not prepared 
for college study, who have interest 
it, who most likely will not profit 


evident, take it, and, opinion, 
exceedingly desirable. Furthermore, 


could readily accomplished. 


from it, are welcomed equal terms 
with those who belong college. 
When they have demonstrated their in- 
eptitude and unwillingness, are they 
asked depart? Not exactly; many 
circumstances and cases, flatly no. They 
are permitted hang on, taking and 
failing the same courses perhaps shop- 
ping about search the easier ones. 
Presently, perceived that the work 
should softened, or, better yet, that 
new work should offered. have al- 
ready stated what sort work this is, 
and may add that good part 
nothing but what already familiar 
the informed and observant person any- 
how. There arises large demand for 
courses this kind, and new depart- 
ments, born the desire for bigness and 
easiness, are duly added, and other de- 
partments dealing lightweight sub- 
jects are the same time expanded. The 
subjects which would certainly educate, 
but which those who not really 
want education are not interested and are 
not encouraged cultivate interest, 
are consequently relegated inferior 
status else squeezed out altogether. 
But when the bug bigness has bit- 
the colleges and when nearly every 
one has succumbed the megalomania 
disease, they find themselves com- 
mon footing, and any are excel, 
they must outdo the others. that point 
competition sets in. then question 
who can offer the biggest inducement. 
are well informed just now 
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what going on. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion, one more the accrediting as- 
sociations, and private research workers 
have been looking into this, and their 
findings must give deep concern 
everybody connected any way with 
education, well parents, publi- 
cists, and citizenry. read colleges 
that send out agents lure the high 
school crop them, misleading and 
unscrupulous tactics practiced the in- 
nocent, demoralizing effects the 
high schools, fat commissions paid, 
scouts who recruit tuba players, saxo- 
phonists, trombonists, and drum beaters, 
enlarge the brass bands which colleges 
seem require; other scouts who 
comb the mining camps, timberlands, 
and waterfronts for material. And what 
material this last? Why, scholars. 
Scholars? there not some mistake? 
None whatever. 

All over the country one may see 
new species the campus these days. 
other days coal diggers, timber cutters, 
and stevedores, stuck their line, but 
now good many get work scholars. 
They are officially accounted for hold- 
ers scholarships—athletic scholarships. 
plain citizen may ask, What earth 
has athletics with scholarship? And 
the candid answer must be, Nothing 
But closer view discloses, 
that, order have the attractions 
needed for successful competition, the 
college must well manned with foot- 
ball players, boxers, wrestlers, golfers, 
and the various other kinds. Further- 
more, these worthies must nurtured 
with much care, for, although they are 
called scholars and have life afflu- 
ence laid out for them, including per- 
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haps private tutors; and, although they 
are sometimes men twenty-five years old 
and older who have shopped about 
quite few colleges, nevertheless they 
require very careful supervision and 
guiding. For, while they may ill 
ease with book, they must master 
the situation when they enter athletic 
competition, which means they must 
spend long hours drilling and condi- 
tioning. This takes very heavy fraction 
their time, leaving little for the exer- 
cise their “scholarship.” One who 
talks with them will sure note 
that they not speak play, but only 
work. What once was game, sport, 
delight the player, now spoken 
thankless toil. 

believe the one solid justification 
that has ever been offered for profes- 
sionalized college athletics that they 
give the young man opportunity 
get education, which might other- 
wise denied. hazard the opinion that 
athletics actually deprive many 
education they help attain it, not 
indeed more. The boy girl who genu- 
inely wants education will ordinarily 
find way getting without turning 
athletics; while, one does turn 
athletics, there good chance that the 
long drills required, the prevailing dif- 
fidence among fellow athletes, and the 
inclination lapse into easy life far 
removed from study, will conspire 
keep him from getting anything that 
could pass the enlightened world 
education. have known mien several 
different colleges who bitterly com- 
plained that football, basketball, and the 
rest kept them from getting educa- 
tion, and some these also had count 
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against their high schools for passing 
them just because they were athletes, in- 
stead teaching them and requiring 
them learn their lessons. 

But the vice professionalism not 
confined athletics. runs nearly 
every form student activity. The stu- 
dent today wants pay for everything 
does outside his curriculum. 
writes for his college paper, serves 
committee, holds office, any 
way occupied, wants money re- 
turn. Not content with the practically 
free tuition available nearly every 
state, expects the college the gov- 
ernment subsidize him some way. 
have reliable figures, but hear said 
academic circles that large percent- 
age graduate students the univer- 
sities are These are men and 
women who will college teachers 
few years hence. appears that the rea- 
son for their being paid that the gradu- 
ate schools also want numbers. They 
seem think that without numbers they 
will not successful. How far have they 
come from the idea the once most 
distinguished graduate department 
America, that Johns Hopkins, which 
its heyday could modestly say that 
cared neither for numbers students 
nor for numbers professors, nor for 
showy buildings either, but only for su- 
perior work! The graduate students 
the present have the mercenary spirit, 
which easily translates into competitive 
zeal, and when they out and take po- 
sitions and due time see oppor- 
tunity swell their academic depart- 
ments the expense others, and with- 
out too much attention ethical and 
professional points, they will with 
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rather more readiness than they had 
been educated under different system 
and different conception. 

hard see how any benefit re- 
sults anybody from all this competi- 
tion. Every discernible effect 
injury The educational 
standards, the manner and tone cam- 
pus life, the place occupied learning, 
the genuine strength the college, all 
suffer. far have academic values been 
reversed that now witness the ball 
player, the campus politician, the cheer- 
leader occupying the place honor 
formerly attainable only the thinker 
and scholar, while these latter pass un- 
noticed and almost unknown. And 
far have moral values been upset that 
few colleges have the honor system any 
more. assumed that the students 
whole lack the honesty and integrity 
which honor systems require. One might 
suppose that good remedy would 
the expulsion cheaters. But that would 
reduce numbers, would draw hard let- 
ters from the thieves’ homes, and 
would make the college less popular. 

When institution enters the com- 
petitive field may sure that 
ready compromise with the purposes 
and necessities education. will not 
set forth with the idea offering pro- 
found knowledge the contact crea- 
tive spirits, since goods that kind are 
not made available the world that 
method. Its offering will rather 
panem circenses. When sets out 
take numbers beyond what can ade- 
quately instruct, those known 
unfitted for college work, know that 
its design certainly not educational. 
When sends out get men who are 
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not students but are athletes caring little 
nothing about learning, had better 
suspicious. And when lets the un- 
lettered and unenlightened through its 
courses with passing credentials, have 
say not trustworthy. Generally, 
safe assume that any college that 
solicits enrolment for the sake the 
fees will receive regarded with 
suspicion, for the well known reason 
that really intends educate the 
student, the cost certain more 
than the fees will pay. 

The scholar, the teacher, the scientist, 
the artist, the writer—these are the ones 
who the educating. The trouble just 
that they have too little say about 
what shall constitute education, and too 
little say about who shall receive it. 
The decision these matters has been 
preempted the administrative authori- 
ties, and the shameful competitions now 
witnessed have been conceived and con- 
ducted them, The same administra- 
tive authorities have created the athletic 
problem, the problem student morale, 
and now the problem dislocated aca- 
demic standards. They have made educa- 
tion business industry and have built 
their plants, they call them, but they 
have let themselves get far removed 
from the pursuit knowledge itself that 
they scarcely speak the language that 
pursuit. When man professor 
knows that college not buildings and 
display. knows minds, spirits, 
their discoveries, creations, and transac- 
tions, which buildings and the size 
enrolments are only incidental. But 
when takes administrative post, 
and sense values, falling into the 
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way the entrepreneur who thinks 
towering halls full any kind stu- 
dents, large budgets and deals, 
such affairs concern the proprietor 
business. lets his ideas about educa- 
tion grow careless, and presently 
arguing that education really does not 
mean books and ideas much does 
job, income, and the means lei- 
sure luxury. 

opinion the chief need high- 
education curb this man and 
abandon the entire plan and concept 
which the author. That say, 
abandon the idea bigness, compe- 
tition, money, turning education 
into circus. place these let have 
learning, intelligence, sobriety, cultiva- 
tion, and—education. 

This does not mean that educational 
opportunity would restricted. 
means that the excrescences and impedi- 
ments would removed and that the 
genuinely educable would given even 
better opportunities. does not mean 
that all the students would have 
classicists, intellectuals, scientists, ar- 
tists, but does mean that any were 
conclusively shown incapable 
cultural professional education, they 
would turned aside into mechanical, 
agricultural, and perhaps commercial 
trades, which could taught them 
half the time required for liberal arts 
course. Such education could easily 
provided within the existing system, 
probably cost less than what now 
takes let the lazy and incompetent 
flounder about fields where they are 
permanent strangers. When the super- 
numeraries who now weigh down educa- 
tional achievement the college had 
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been removed such trade schools, the 
real liberal arts students would free 
pursue their work without the annoy- 


hazard the opinion that any able col- 
lege executive who thoroughly appre- 
ciates education and who deeply wishes 
see rescued from the present servi- 
tude business and showmanship, can 
initiate reforms which will save his own 
institution, provided one that really 
has place, and which will set the ex- 
ample for other institutions follow. 
Certain reforms which can set going 
any time, and which, diligently 
pursued, can hardly fail produce the 
result wished for, come mind immedi- 
ately. One would the decision that 
possible educate much larger part 
his student body than now edu- 
cating, simply putting the laggard 
work. mean, requiring them study 
long and thoroughly, instead leaving 
them the hour two day which con- 
stitutes the maximum many now. 
Those who would not submit this 
requirement would sent home, where 
they should have stayed the first place. 
Having introduced this important 
change, would set about overhauling 
the curriculum. The inflations would 
taken out and the interlopers removed. 
The same would done another 
quarter also, namely, the faculty. Teach- 
ers who were trained only one narrow 
specialty, who were not alive with the 
history, theory, and implications their 
subject, who were unacquainted with its 
bearings the direction other sub- 
jects and the converse, and especially 
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ances and handicaps now suffered. 
would not long until ceased hear- 
ing that college degree meant nothing. 


those who lacked the gift for illuminat- 
ing and communicating their subject 
for extending research and 
ery, would replaced. reason for 
much the apathy found among 
dents the fact that their teachers are 
very frequently not the individuals 
expound science art, not the ones 
make lucid and forceful the ideas and 
facts which otherwise lie dead; short, 
they are not teachers. But, let add, 
that strong teachers are not encouraged 
the unfortunate habit some boards 
and administrators encroaching 
their field and undertaking dictate the 
management them. Only where 
they are free will such individuals flour- 
ish. 

One other concern would occupy this 
new kind educational executive. 
the athletic craze. would know how 
unnecessary and detrimental this is, and 
something about how correct it. 
alert and enterprising would able 
find some other college heads who 
shared could persuaded share 
his view, and intercollegiate games 
must still on, could arrange them 
with the colleges over which these men 
presided, under gentleman’s agreement 
that professionalism was elimi- 
nated, and sport reinstated place it. 
This idle dream. Instances exist, 
Virginia and the East not elsewhere, 
where reality. The secret take 
the money out the games and make 
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them once more occasion for play. 

Now not fancy that these re- 
forms will accomplished any col- 
lege executives who take their ideas 
from the business office, the advertising 
the football stadium, politics. 
The source ideas for this project will 
have education, the professions, 
and refined private life. The example 
the professions already stands out for 
the guidance educational policy. Med- 
icine, law, and engineering have their 
own standards, and the college that 
measures them knows excel- 
lent. Education ought not have 
take its standards from even excellent 
source the professions, but ought 
create standards even higher than they. 
believe would have done this had 
remained the hands able educators 
themselves and not sold itself other 
interests. even yet come near 
that goal, accomplish the reforms 
widely desired, then its best hope lies 
turning authority back into the edu- 
cators’ hands. Within the college, only 
the language teacher and the mathema- 
tician, for example, can certify who 
prepared undertake the study lan- 
guage and mathematics and who has suc- 
ceeded such study, and furthermore 
they can certify only when they are 
entirely free and uninfluenced from out- 
side forming their professional judg- 
ment. Likewise the schools. Pressure 
from the home, from favored influ- 
ential interests, from politics, and from 
the superintendent’s president’s office 
must eliminated. Only senate the 
ablest scholars and teachers the insti- 
tution can say what the program work 
should be, or, other words, what 
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should constitute the educational policy. 

venture say that the public, and 
especially the parent with children 
educate, would enthusiastically welcome 
this change. They are tired and 
amazed the shallowness school and 
college, the toleration ignorance and 
indifference and bad manners, the ex- 
ploitation athletics, the disappearance 
culture and the rise vulgarism 
its place. They would rather that 
diploma did mean something. They 
would rather that the political college 
president who always seeking money 
and promising service would use what 
already had with more discrimination, 
and that would revise his ideas 
what really service. They are not con- 
vinced that service make school 
and college playhouse country 
club, that service send out 
graduates who lack anything that could 
seriously called education and who 
have ill manners, poor tastes, and 
good sense ethical principle. Service 
something quite different from all this. 
Its aims, the educational field, must 
learning, judgment, appreciation, in- 
tegrity. And what have been getting 
from the educational machine gives pre- 
cious little indication that ends such 
these now occupy much place the 
thoughts those who talk about serv- 
ice. Not service but entertainment, 
kind, what have been getting. Edu- 
cators who would serve the public inter- 
est cannot trim each passing fancy, 
compromise with the standards means 
which education can alone accom- 
plished. they not clearly see those 
standards and hold them above every- 
thing else, and, especially, they not 
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have the stamina resist the tempta- 
tions which the specious success less 
principled rivals throws their way, 
then they are not serving. 

education are always crying for 
money. let ourselves think that 
money will solve the educational prob- 
lem. not believe it. Something else 
needed for that. intelligence, so- 
briety, and above all, courage. will 
take courage say the college loafer 
and the incompetent that they cannot 
stay around any longer, tell the 
alumni and the local business interests 
that football will longer exploited, 
say parents that diplomas will 
issued until genuine education has 
been striven for and honestly attained. 
will take courage see numbers fall 
off, and revenues with them, since 
are unhappily wedded both. will 
take courage, also, meet the criticisms 
the numerous public who think num- 
bers and revenue are the criteria 
merit. educational leaders lack this 
courage, they are not able see that 
they must choose between the excellent 
and the mediocre, and they have not 
the strength stand the choice when 
made, then think they are not the men 
and women determine what shall con- 
stitute education. But some have 
the stamina which needed, and are 
little patient, they will not unre- 
warded. 

The world may losing some its 
bearings but still admires and rewards 
integrity and excellence, which also are 
rewards themselves. The satisfactions 
which arise from task well done 
course faithfully kept during trial are 
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not compared with any that may 
come from dealings which, however suc- 
cessful materially, involved compro- 
mise. And the school college the 
reward excellence, excellence 
there, never ceases come in. All who 
are taught there and who have conse- 
quently experienced quickening 
their feelings for values, will cherish the 
place and the people it, and many will 
make handsome returns showing their 
esteem. But the institution which exalts 
other things will forgotten. 

Education has been the loose for 
something like generation. good part 
has fallen into noneducational 
hands, and practically all this 
country has made damaging concessions 
interests and forces which could only 
corrupt it. These interests and forces 
sway and are likely for some 
time come. But they cannot perma- 
nently control it, for other reason 
than that the enlightened world will de- 
mand and have change. The enlight- 
ened world will not always willing 
accept the half-educated successors 
its posts favor. the leaders not 
reform and turn away from the ex- 
traneous, the superficial, and the vulgar, 
need not surprised see them 
dislodged and some their institutions 
closed down. But those who possess 
energy, integrity, and resourcefulness, 
and who have also taken the trouble 
get educated themselves, will awake 
what happening, the course educa- 
tion and the place holds society can 
completely changed. Whatever hope 
there may for reversing the present 
course must lie with them. 


ATTITUDE towards radio and 
radio programs adopted most 
educators and educational departments 
the old-fashioned system forcing 
child take medicine. The instructors 
and radio companies label program 
“educational” and, without preparing 
the listener, say bluntly, “This program 
good for you,” and expect ethusi- 
astic response. 

But radio like spinach. The normal 
child hates the bitter tastelessness the 
green matter how served. Yet, 
take the same child see Popeye car- 
toon and watch his reaction Popeye 
eats the inevitable can spinach be- 
fore performing Herculean feats 
strength. Then, without comment, serve 
spinach that night. And, majority 
cases, the child will eat regardless 
taste. 

The attitude towards radio should 
the same. Branding program “educa- 
tional” defeats its very purpose from the 
outset. the other hand, recommend- 
ing programs designed purely for enter- 
tainment often leads the child into hear- 
ing the more serious ones, too. 

One the current headliners “In- 
formation, Please,” half hour devoted 
stumping the experts. But the success 
the program based the side re- 
marks, the witty nuances, the innuen- 
does, and the obvious low humored 
puns. Undoubtedly, percentage the 
listening audience fascinated the 
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knowledge the experts and their abil- 
ity answer minute detail the most 
technical trivialities. Yet, this educa- 
tional phase alone would insufficient 
hold the host listeners, for the 
average person interested not only 
hearing the correct answer the ques- 
tion but also hearing the expert clev- 
erly alibi his decidedly wrong statement 
embarrassing silence. 

The real educational value radio 
does not lie the hour half hour 
program constructed primarily for 
schools. Praising those programs and be- 
littling the commercially sponsored pe- 
riods equivalent the attitude the 
profession maintained towards periodi- 
cals and magazines. Pointing the finger 
scorn Pulps has made little inroads 
extremely doubtful any effect their 
circulation has been made teachers 
saying, “No, no. It’s not good for you.” 

The teaching profession adopted the 
same attitude towards the motion pic- 
ture not many years ago when the 
industry attempted Open Sesame for 
teachers the drama, especially 
smaller boroughs where the legitimate 
theater had become memory rather 
than actuality. one steeped the 
tradition Hampden, Mantell, South- 
ern, and Marlowe, the difficulties 
teaching Shakespeare students whose 
conceptions the stage were based 
the local cinema were extremely trouble- 
some. The brief flurry classical drama 
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the motion picture started Mid- 


summer Dream gave 


new impetus, for teachers discovered 
that pupils who had yawned the clas- 
sics days past now read more avidly 
visualize Joe Brown, Norma Shearer, 
James Cagney the roles. And the 
motion picture loomed important 
device the teaching literature. 

Complications soon rose that 
vented the motion picture from becom- 
ing the literary panacea into which edu- 
cators had hoped would develop. 
the first place, tearing movie bits 
analysis proved distasteful the 
students their dissection the classics. 
Secondly, since teachers for the most 
part discussed only films with educa- 
tional historical value, recommenda- 
tions classroom often sounded 
death knell the box office. Quite often 
the endorsed pictures had slow moving 
plots over-emphasis detail that 
bordered too closely the monotonous 
with the obvious result that students soon 
formulated the belief that education and 
entertainment just didn’t mix. 

The same tactics are again full 
swing when diverse groups sneer the 
women’s radio programs, the daily se- 
rials, and the barrage comedians 
the air. Nevertheless, the greater ma- 
jority the public still patronizes the 
program constructed wholly for popular 
appeal while the educational and cut- 
and-dried factual hours must 
tured along prevent diminishing re- 
turns. 

Not long ago, one the national 
networks sponsored half hour that was 
aimed directly the teacher well 
the child. dramatized the history 
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one phase literary art series 
sketches that traced the subject from its 
very beginning its latest develop- 
ments. Sample copies the program 
were mailed number teachers, 
and the program itself was handled with 
dignity and respect. was half hour 
that should have been recommended 
every literature teacher the country. 

group composed strictly Eng- 
lish teachers who were representative 
their group throughout the country and 
none with less than two years actual 
teaching experience, four members were 
asked what they thought the pro- 
gram and how effective had been 
their teaching. The first said, “Well, 
truthful, didn’t hear it. don’t 
listen the radio very much.” The 
second alibied, “It came such bad 
hour. wasn’t interesting enough for 
stay the house and listen.” The 
third was trifle more expressive. Her 
answer was simply, “Fooey!” And the 
fourth, man who enjoyed puttering 
around with Renaissance literature, and 
one whom the program should have 
been joy and delight, put his tongue 
between his teeth and blew nice Razz- 
berry that would have put the Dead End 
Kids shame. 

the teachers won’t listen the edu- 
cational features, how can they expect 
the average school child adult 
listen it? What right have educators 
expect cram down the throats 
pupils when they can’t won’t swallow 
themselves? 

Evaluating the program beforehand 
one the surest ways killing in- 
terest. Instead, proper guidance and 
stress entertainment and fascination 
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can, subtly and ingeniously, show the 
listener the enjoyable features pro- 
grams which formerly refused tune 
in. the student can shown how 
listen radio broadcast, and the 
program aimed lower age level, 
the monotony its make-up will soon 
become appalling and will, his 
own accord, seek other features that will 
greater challenge his mentality. 
This can’t accomplished ten easy 
lessons. gradual process that comes 
from the listener himself and depends 
entirely how actively and how often 
listens his radio. 

The ease with which the average high 
school student identifies 
proof enough. Theme signatures, ar- 
rangements, vocalists, and novelties have 
become familiar trademarks through 
their constant repetition the air, and 
dials are soon turned inferior orches- 
tras when the listener becomes accus- 
tomed different bands. doesn’t take 
musical genius course rhythm 
appreciation show youngsters why 
they like dislike musical aggrega- 
tion. Constant listening which leads 
familiarity with the assortment runs, 
instruments, and cadenzas makes the 
sophomore rate and rank the leading 
bands with the ease and assurance 
booking agent setting salary scale. 

There reason whatsoever why 
this same theory can’t carried over 
the other programs. students are 
shown what hear, they are more apt 
listen attentively than they are 
told what not hear. Music again offers 
striking The thousands 
people who crowd huge auditoriums 
hear Lily Pons, Jeanette MacDonald, 
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Nelson Eddy, similar stars concert 
recitals aren’t all lovers music. Many 
them never heard Schubert, 
Schumann, Verdi, Puccini, any 
the other composers listed the pro- 
gram. Even Cole Porter and Jerome 
Kern are hazy figures clouded swing 
musical horizon. But they see the 
movie radio star just they attend 
the theater see personal appear- 
ance. And, while they are the concert, 
they hear good often much 
heavier repertoire than the type used 
the same performer’s radio broadcast. 
And yet, the audience seldom dis- 
appointed annoyed. 

the same principle applied 
radio drama, the evaluation process will 
automatically take care itself. 

Progressive educators insist that the 
student taught with what approxi- 
mates life situation much pos- 
sible. The barrier the school room 
should removed abandoning arti- 
ficial practices that seldom ever occur 
the outside world. keeping with 
the newer methods education, 
much more logical use commercial 
radio programs motivating devices 
rather than educational programs 
teaching assignments, The student can 
then discuss the programs hears, just 
does life, and, careful guid- 
ance, can shown not only how 
listen but also what anticipate hearing 
the radio. 

Evaluation will come its own. The 
less the program ridiculed despite its 
mediocrity, the less criticism teachers 
and educators offer, the sooner students 
will grow aware its failings and turn 
something better. 
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Bright Destiny 


not fear the sudden dark, 

The cold uncertainty sleep 

Below the 

When one with twisted roots 

And old decay velvet leaves, long- 
dead 

Rebirth shall fashion again. 


heart has ever walked quiet feet 
Through glades narrow dusk— 
Has been the lonely part 


When dim, earth-light shall fade, 

waiting heart shall walk again— 

little while—in old, accustomed ways 
solitude. 

Not strange, this exodus: shall find 
Bright destiny awaiting me—a familiar, 
Darkened sun flaming suddenly! 
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For Freedom 


us, think, will admit that 
democracy has two aspects with 
respect the individual—privileges and 
duties. First, the state must give each 
opportunity develop the fullest 
his own abilities and talents, and second, 
the individual must, turn, able 
govern his natural inclinations rela- 
tion the well-being his fellows. 
Since the 1914-1918 war the primary 
emphasis this country seems have 
been the privilege side our ledger, 
where the individual unbridled. 
the meantime, certain other countries 
have stressed, overwhelming and 
terrifying degree, the duty side, 
which every individual submerged 
the state. state balance sheet can 
balanced where all the figures are 
one side the ledger. 

Gangsters, legal and illegal, from the 
Aluminum Trust Capone, are the 
inevitable result stress the un- 
inhibited individual. Both forms 
gangsterism ignore the welfare the 
whole for personal gain. Fascism, 
the other hand, stresses vigorously 
the whole, that the individual may 
starved robbed, beaten completely 
liquidated, that the state may pursue its 
irrevocable aims. Neither these 
democracy for democracy must arrive 
that delicate balance between the indi- 
vidual and the state. Our democracy, like 
that the ancient Greeks, must have 
its motto—“Nothing Excess.” 

our emergency becomes more 


acute, are beginning realize the 
truism, that democracy demands duties 
while distributes privileges. Slowly 
are beginning discover that “life, 
liberty and the pursuit happiness” 
really belong everyone and not only 
those who heedlessly snatch them 
over the bodies the slaves and the 
depressed. After quarter century 
are 
awakening our sacred duty. Pray God 
are not too late. 

But, have come this realiza- 
tion all, must see that are faced 
with the problem keeping this doc- 
trine before us. must teach our chil- 
dren carry the torch this spark 
recognition has kindled. The Germans 
realize only too well the vital importance 
education the successful develop- 
ment and perpetuation their ideals. 
Are going ignore this all-important 
aspect and let the ashes our civiliza- 
tion remain symbol its greatness? 

Let answer that query with re- 
sounding “No” and look further for 
the answer the problem what, with- 
the framework our democracy, 
teach our children order per- 
petuate our ideals. must careful 
avoid pure propaganda its general 
sense, for not only would thus 
moving onto the bandwagon the 
enemy, but there always the danger 
that propaganda may backfire, al- 
ready has the apathy our youth 
today. Education taught them hate 
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war more than slavery, love physical 
comfort more than service, and cher- 
ish peace even before honor. Now, 
should resort alone flag worship 
and boosting democracy pres- 
ent, may find ourselves, twenty years 
from now, faced with another situation, 
the nature which cannot present 
define and that this new youth may not 
qualified meet. 

Just what must teach our young 
people vital question and, before 
make our minds too hastily 
what the answer may be, let carefully 
examine the essentials the future. 
Even the most conservative must 
admit that change unavoidable for 
every living organism. The world in- 
evitably varies with changing political 
economies, and the single state with the 
individuals who comprise it, for the cells 
the body politic are the individual 
men and women, changing and vacillat- 
ing, whom composed. With this 
our premise, naturally follows that, 
whether this mutation progressive 
retrogressive depends primarily the 
variations developing the individual 
cells. prepare our youngsters face, 
their prospective sixty years upon this 
earth, only the status quo one its 
innumerable possible vicissitudes 
take terrific risk. How can any one 
dare predict for sixty years the 
future the course that may chosen 
the two billion souls which now pos- 
sess this planet? Such presumption 
would fantastic egoism. cannot, 
then, prepare future generations cope 
with world which cannot see the 
barest outlines, but can make them 
ready face whatever when 
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comes, and can equip them take 
their share its molding. 

believe that democracy the 
most progressive political idea that has 
yet been devised and believe this 
enough defend against force that, 
for its existence, must wipe our ideals 
from the very face the globe, must 
also admit that there room for im- 
provement within our democracy 
practiced America today. must 
concede that justice not exercised 
where Negroes are lynched, Jews are 
discriminated against, capital and labor 
are dagger’s point, and the miserable 
condition the share cropper and mi- 
grant agricultural worker condoned. 
But need not admit that these in- 
justices are inherent our system, 
which the standards perfection are 
“life, liberty and the pursuit happi- 
ness” for everyone and “liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” The shortcomings the 
practical aspects our democracy, how- 
ever, are the shortcomings its indi- 
viduals, for our’s still government “of 
the people” and “by the people,” even 
“for the people” may have perished 
from the earth. 

our hope, then, that the genera- 
tion come will restore this “for the 
people” aspect our democracy, that 
the inevitable change the future will 
one progress towards fulfilment 
our ideals, not retrogression away 
even from popular government. And 
develop these cells our body politic 
such fashion that the unavoidable al- 
teration will one progress. 

There are two schools thought 
among educators. The one, the so-called 
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conservative school, trusts the disci- 
pline the individual and the cram- 
ming facts into his head. The other, 
progressive school, maintains that 
self-expression the vital principle 
the development every human being. 
Both, the findings the recent Na- 
tional Education Association Boston 
any sample, believe the preserva- 
tion democracy and the democratic 
way life. Fortunately (let give 
credit where due) neither school 
carries its fundamental doctrines their 
extreme, else would have, the 
one hand, dictatorship and the other, 
anarchy. 

Now seems self-evident that, 
the conservatives propose, the 
edge and experience the past should 
handed the young that they 
may use this knowledge starting 
point for further searching and may 
profit from the mistakes previous 
generations. Discipline, too, essential 
what the derivation the word 
implies—that teaching, teaching rea- 
sonably and logically the behavior essen- 
tial for peaceful communal existence. 
afraid, however, that the discipline 
the conservative usually boils down 
do-it-because-I-say-so school psychol- 
ogy. The punishments for misdemeanors 
are not consequent the acts, but are 
spurious and irrelevant substitutes. The 
assumption responsibility for one’s 
acts and decisions, which the first requi- 
site for maturity, frequently not taught 
these schools. But, ignoring this 
the most vital axiom education for 
democracy, these conservatives are tak- 
ing the easiest course and training yes- 
men for Hitler. 
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The progressives, the other hand, 
espouse faith the individual, faith 
that the very fundamental the 
democratic way life. But here, too, one 
vital aspect has been overlooked. Pro- 
gressives train the individual for self- 
expression, but they often forget that 
other vital democratic necessity, the 
responsibility each individual the 
whole. Every faculty the progressive 
school concentrated the individual 
child, every opportunity given him 
follow his own pursuits and develop 
his own propensities. But, all too many 
cases, nothing turn required him. 
provision made that should 
make the school better place, that 
should contribute the happiness 
and development his fellows. This 
dangerous fault the over-dicta- 
torial method the conservative, for, 
while the conservative instills depend- 
ence authority, the progressive makes 
self the center the universe. 

not possible this our most des- 
perate emergency, re-examine our- 
selves and our institutions? Can not 
note our progress and our failures and 
bring ourselves realize that the funda- 
mental weakness our democracy lies 
the failure teachers and parents 
alike, educate our children for matur- 
ity, build them the wisdom, the 
vitality and courage that comes with 
character? Let keep those things 
value our system. Let teach our 
children facts. Let show them un- 
developed hypotheses. Let help them 
develop their own talents. But, let 
keep our primary fundamental, the 
development character. must help 
our future men and women strong 
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stand for justice, brave de- 
fend the truth, kind considera- 
think and act. Then only can en- 
trust them with democracy. Only then 
can have faith that are marching 
forward the struggle make this 
America, reality, “the land the 
free and the home the brave.” 

the titanic struggle now prog- 
ress across the oceans, both sides admit 
the necessity for liquidating the doc- 
trines the other. Each claims the other 
inherently weak. the one case 
the strength weakness lies solely 
the leader whom the discipline-nur- 
tured millions turn for order and direc- 
tion. The strength weakness 
democracy, however, depends the 
sum total each these qualities the 
free individuals that compose it. Our 
fifth columnists are not through any 
fault their own. They have simply 
not been trained think for themselves. 
They have been raised without funda- 
mental experience the challengingly 
task making decisions from 
available facts and acting upon them, 
fearlessly and boldly. They have been 
allowed shift blame onto something 
someone seemingly stronger than 
themselves and praise anyone who can 
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relieve them responsibility. 
chose, could eliminate these adult 
Quislings using the ruthlessly simple 
process liquidation practiced the 
Nazis, could make our primary 
responsibility see that every child 
with whom come contact should 
have the opportunity develop—not 
only into the adulthood age—but into 
the responsibility true and steadily en- 
riched maturity. 

present must cope with the 
products our own mismanagement 
the most effective way can. must 
help each other understand that peace 
can endure only when peace with 
justice. must endeavor see the 
importance defending even im- 
perfect way life, which has justice for 
its aim and the possibilities within its 
constitution for arriving that goal. 
must realize that anyone who advocates 
the negation freedom and whose 
creed and watchword world domina- 
tion for thousand years, our enemy. 
And must invoke the will, the cour- 
age, and the determination quell this 
hostile force, whatever guise pre- 
sents itself, that peace and security 
can build the characters that will 
make justice commonplace and peace 
eternal. 


The cause freedom identified with the destinies humanity, and 
whatever part the world gains ground, and will 
common gain all who desire 


Results with Creative 
Expression 


Harpy 


educators are today pleading 
the cause Creative Expression; 
the chance for childhood express it- 
self without adult interference. one 
the Hughes Mearns late books 
devotes entire chapter the native 
language children which de- 
scribes and deplores the tendency par- 
ents and teachers superimpose their 
ideals expression upon the child, 
thereby smothering his naturally beauti- 
ful thoughts even before they have been 
given verbal birth.* 

There are many fields which per- 
son may express himself creatively but 
here the discussion will concerned 
with language vehicle self-expres- 
sion, Creative work language 
expression, which may oral written, 
the child’s own words any ideas 
that are really his. Self-expression can 
come from the child any level and 
any age, stimulated feel the 
urge give utterance. Creative ex- 
pression must come from within. Every 
child has one form another. 

more and more generally ac- 
cepted that one the most important 
tasks the school surround the 
child with environment which will 
draw out and enrich his creative powers. 
Creative teaching art and science. 
not the method that teacher uses 


Hughes Mearns, Creative Power, Doubleday, 
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but the teacher and how she uses the 
method that counts toward obtaining 
creative expression. 

impossible for one teacher tell 
another how get the child write 
creatively. Much depends upon the per- 
sonality involved, the background, the 
experiences shared, the atmosphere 
the classroom and the opportunities of- 
fered for freedom experiment. What 
might work for one teacher might 
avail another. 

benefit the children, they must en- 
couraged express their swiftly passing 
creative thoughts and inspirational mo- 
ments. must remembered, how- 
ever, that creative teaching precedes 
creative writing the schoolroom. Crea- 
tive teaching seeks foster and 
strengthen the child the driving power 
satisfaction and enjoyment that the 
natural outgrowth accomplishment. 

Creative writing must not made 
phase English teaching for the sake 
securing higher artistic excellence 
the expression pupils, for that 
would impossible. The teaching 
creative writing should, however, in- 
crease excellence the literary quality 
the writing some the pupils. For 
the sake the children who are talented 
there must adequate provision the 
curriculum for the teaching literary 
patterns and artistic values words 
and 
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The gifted child the past has been 
the most poorly taught all the pupils. 
Creative writing should justified 
the fact that will provide for the de- 
velopment the talented child. 

Any teacher who attempts foster 
creative writing among her pupils as- 
sures herself interesting experience. 
this effort continuous through 
number years and contacts are main- 
tained surprising results will accrue. 

During the first weeks school 
September, the writer tries learn 
something about her children, what their 
interests are; their pets, their hobbies, 
where they spent their vacations and the 
like. She usually asks them write 
about anything they are interested 
want tell. this way avenues ap- 
proach writing creatively are opened. 
Then during the whole year special days 
seasons, each unit work and any 
particular thing that shows possibilities 
for developing creative work are used 
stimulate the imagination the child. 

For instance, last winter most the 
children saw their first snow, played 
it, threw snowballs, built snow man 
and even threw snowballs 
teacher. Upon returning the room the 
teacher suggested that some them 
might want write about their new and 
interesting experience. Here are some 
representative examples their effort: 


was snowing out today 
Hip hip, hip hip hurray! 
had lot fun 

But the bell rang 

Then had run! 


Snow comes but once year 
brings Xmas and good cheer 
Good children play and sing and shout 


May 


Bad ones cry and pout 

But know how fix them up— 
Not gold cup 

Nor little brown pup 

You know! 

Yes, that’s right 

It’s snow! 


Today had snow 

wasn’t very deep 

This morning when started 
was sound asleep. 

never thought t’would snow 
But was awfully glad 

I’m glad they woke 

mean, Mother and Dad! 


quite interesting trace third 


grade boy’s development writing crea- 
tively. September, wrote, 


trees 
green trees stand very, very tall 
believe they are the oldest things all! 


Later writes great many poems, 
all spontaneous creative thoughts, but 
written the same pattern and rhythm, 
for example, 


The Pony 
Once saw pony 
own backyard 
But when his owner saw him 


hit him very hard. 
Little Cubs 


Once saw two little cubs 
Playing with each other 
But then ran very fast 
For saw their mother. 


The Owl 

Once saw little boy 

Climbing tree 

And everytime the owl said, “Who” 

The boy said, “Why, it’s me!” 

Even though there the very evident 
effort the part the child make 
rhyme, must admitted that has 


—_ as 
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very vivid imagination. After few 
weeks creative writing Ronnie changes 
his style and writes, 


Hallowe’en 
Hallowe’en, hallowe’en 
Many black cats can seen 
Bats and goblins everywhere 
the air! 

Spring 
The flowers are blossoming 
The birds—how they sing! 
The trees are growing 
This spring! 


From the fourth grade comes more 
mature creative writing. can seen 
the work will gradually take more 
technique and better form. 


Books 


The Bookcase holds for and you 

Quaint old books both old and new. 

Some like them true and some not 

But what’s the difference, there’s such lot! 

like fairy tales queens and kings; 

For rainy days they’re just the things. 

like sit some shady nook 

And peer into the mysteries some strange 
book 

Instead going with friends play 

prefer sit and read all day. 


Annette, the little poem that fol- 
lows, shows her power visualization. 
these few lines she carries one the 
“hill-top and far, far away” and gives 
you glimpse the gay little spirit, 


Dashing Little Fairy 


I’m dashing little fairy 

scare each little child 

Who tries catch glimpse 
home the hill top 

far, far away, 

dance the moonlight 

And sleep away the day. 
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tainer Bird Life, the fourth grade 
class became very interested the habits 
and life birds. Some fine creative 
poems were the result their study. 


The Robin’s Spring Song 
merry robin sat tree 
Pouring forth his melody 
And even the lame one’s pain was gone 
When they drank his merry song. 


The little robin had idea 

That into hearts was putting cheer 

His own little heart was gladdened and gay 
was telling Spring’s first day. 


sat there and from his throat 

Came many sweet and musical note. 

Bells may ring their wonderful song 

But there’s nothing like the robin’s Spring 
song. 


The Little Brown Lark’s Treasure 


The little brown lark built his nest the 
ground 

And this nest her treasures were found 

Three little pink eggs all spotted with 
brown. 


The sky lark soared high the air 
And sang his song his mate fair 
Who was sitting below her treasure rare. 


The Thrush 


Sat little Thrush 
Making his nest 

leaves and brush. 

said his mate 

sweet and dear 
“Aren’t you glad 

That spring here?” 


The Whip-poor-Will 


sweetly sings the Whip-poor-Will 
From his perch behind the hill 

happy, gay and free 


the life every teacher will come, 
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some time, the contact with genius 
creative writing. class children 
with exceptionally high Q’s. there has 
developed artist—a poet—a genius! 
further proof will needed when 
the reader has studied the following ex- 
amples this young creator. Her first 
poem, written the fourth grade, the 
age eight years will followed 
poems written various ages and stages 
development womanhood; for she 
now college graduate and has saved 
her creative efforts throughout the years. 
with her permission that these are 
given here, 


Broken Wing 


The Swallow has broken wing 
And cannot fly, 
His mates are the swing 
Away high. 
They are winging their way the South 
the Garden Honey-Mouth; 
There they will have grand feast 
And not worry the least 
Now they are flying, gaily the swing 
But the swallow cannot with them— 
has broken wing! 

Grace Word 


Nature speaks language that ap- 
peals children, and Grace often uses 
poetry express her emotions about na- 
ture. The next poems reveal her power 
visualization. She seems choose the 
right word each visualizing incident 
make the reader see with her the beauty 
she finds nature, 


Autumn Tints 


Nature today sweeping her floor, 
Rustling the autumn leaves 

Whistling the wind right under the door 
Crooning songs under the eaves. 
Autumn dusting her color array, 

And she’ll flaunting soon 
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Red and gold make pleasing display, 
Autumn fond maroon. 

Grasses sway the brisk little breeze, 
Grasses sweet-scented with musk, 

Leaves swirl down from the somnolent trees 
And dance away the dusk. 


Raining 

It’s raining, raining 
Making puddles the lawn 
And the street; 
Raining, raining, 
Doing wonders the suffocating heat 
Setting all the world motion 
With marching steady beat, 
While it’s raining, raining, raining 
the roof and the street. 

(set music) 


Twilight Hour 


waiting that fragrant hour 
Between the day and night, 
When tired birds evening, wing 
Their leisured nest-ward flight, 
Through far twilight. 
spirit winds ecstasy 
moonlight, windswept way 
Behold swift suns bay 
sates itself glory; 

Then 
bid pray. 


bid pray for spurn 
All stupid, earthly ease 
beg live brave life 
That like Socrates 
Might drink peace, 

One twilight hour 
hemlock lees. 


Palm Tree 
(Published 1935) 


tree and nothing more 

think has destiny 

bridge the roof and floor 
all outdoors. 


tall and slim, 
straight against the sky, 
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With graceful fronds, that hum hymn 
where the clouds drift by— 

think the sap within its veins 

Must ichor-worth 

For the sky lives and reigns 

And only rests 


teacher may not take credit for 
poems produced under her direction. 
She may however, take pride the 
achievement and satisfaction having 
kindled the spark genius. And she 
may, classes come and go, build 
environment for her pupils, which will 
further the possibilities creative writ- 
ing among them. The teacher needs only 
conscious that the creative abilities 


Struck, Creative Teaching, John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York, 568. 
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are within the child and she must pro- 
vide atmosphere which the child 
will have fair chance work. All that 
the creator requires let alone 
the right way his work. 


Creative teaching seeks stimulate 
each individual, and strengthen him, 
the God-given urge express himself crea- 
tively.” 

Children should have happy expe- 
riences with writing. They should 
made feel measure success 
expressing their ideas. 

All life seeks creative channels. The 
teacher who rich and broad her 
interests, wise her understanding and 
deep her feelings will lead her chil- 
dren satisfying freedom. 


who, enlightened and literary society, aspires great 
poet, must first become little 
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Sinner? 


total depravity, that enjoyment 
this life sin and wickedness, that 
writes Lin 

curious interest attaches the con- 
stant expression this hang-over down 
through Christendom. Hardened old 
sinners among have been labeled 
innately wicked; and childhood has not 
escaped. Many may recall early night- 
mares the devil and his terrorizing 
punishments. 

The little girl across street 
model child seven days out seven. 
Oftentimes wonder why. Susan goes 
Sunday School. that the answer? 
skeptical for she sings song learned 
that institution thus: “Gib, gib! 
Gib, gib!” Thought turns inquiringly 
methods teaching the good life. 

shelves odd little volume published 
Edinburgh, Scotland, nearly hun- 
dred years ago. The green embossed 
cover bears the title Sinner? 
tered gold. diminutive book, 
designed for the delectation child- 
hood; had traveled round about the 
world and and down even 
Satan himself. With leaves battered and 
yellow from encounters with the fourth 
dimension, lay old California 
bookshop awaiting some friendly pur- 
chaser. cost one cent. 


*Lin Yutang, The Importance Living, The 
John Day Company, New York. 


The book has frontispiece, steel 
engraving sweet faced Sunday 
School teacher billowy hoop skirt 
graciously instructing seven little girls 
who gaze dutifully toward the saintly 
young lady addressing them. That’s the 
way was back the old days, thought 
Children showed proper respect for 
their elders. 

Through ninety-seven pages there 
intimate concern with the emotions 
Clara, aged ten, she struggles de- 
termine whether not she sinner, 
Clara’s parents and their admiring 
friends had frequently remarked she was 
good little girl. Clara believed it; but 
Miss Mary, careful selection Bible 
verses bearing upon man’s sinfulness, 
convinces Clara that she and all the other 
girls are sinners and mistake about 
it. Miss Mary triumphs o’er the vanity 
youth, although requires six chap- 
ters and plenty propaganda accom- 
plish the result. The final chapter 
firmly None Right- 

Grudgingly, the author vouchsafes 
one mundane paragraph. Miss Mary 
has led her class discuss the first five 
commandments great length; they 
decide they are all sinners, each having 
broken every commandment far. Days 
later, the group gathers before Miss 
Mary arrives. Says one, wonder 
Miss Mary will make out that have 
broken all these other commandments 
too?” expect so,” replies another. 
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“For part, think might well 
acknowledge once that have, and 
save time.” (Apparently there were 

began doubt the devotion those 
girls. How could they love Miss Mary 
who strove assiduously “to make them 
feel their lost and ruined condition”? 
However, parting from Clara Miss 
Mary says, “Now, good night, Clara, 
and not forget that your heavenly 
Father knows you are sinner, though 
everyone else should tell you you are 
good.” Whereupon Clara “kissed her 
teacher affectionately”(!) Thus Miss 
Mary gains control and there grow- 
ing conviction Clara’s part that she 
surely very bad girl. 

Hymns chosen for subjugation 
these children strengthen the situation: 


There hour when must die: 
Nor know how soon ’twill come. 
Thousands children, young 
Are called death hear their doom. 


There’s repentance the grave, 
Nor pardon offered the dead. 


Others are similarly convincing. 

Had Clara lived this country and 
somewhat earlier, she might have stud- 
ied New England Primer, strangely 
illustrated with block prints animals 
and man all the way from the lion with 
human face crocodile with lower 
jaw, head and expression oddly resem- 
bling those certain dictator 
Europe. Clara would have read: 


The idle Fool whipt School. 


Again she would have suspected she was 
sinner, for observe: 


Night lie down prepared have 
Thy sleep, thy Death: thy bed, thy grave. 
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There dreadful fiery Hell 
Where wicked ones must always dwell. 


Poor little Clara! ponder how she 
and her sinful companions might find 
something childhood’s natural joys. 
turn shelf old books. Here 
The Young Choir School Singing 
Book dated 1842. 

This time have nine little girls 
and eleven boys grouped about low 
melodeon. Seated the instrument 
the teacher, engaging gentleman with 
very tight trousers, coat tails reaching 
the Assuredly Clara’s sins would 
have taken wings could she have joined 
with her classmates, thus: 


Come, let learn sing. 


And future eighteenth amendment 
had risen haunt her, little Clara 
could have sung with determination: 


From Dram-shops all, our steps turn, 
Away, away the 


for Miss Mary, her scrupulosity 
she forgot “as man thinketh his 
heart, he.” She forgot that happy 
people are good well that good 
people are happy. She forgot that con- 
trol fear and force obviously cruel 
and unnecessary—and she dwells mul- 
tiplicity among still, apparently im- 
mortal. 

this numbing persuasion from 
dead century hovers about, refusing 
debunked. And who was the sinner 
the case? Teachers, parents, preach- 
ers, reform school directors and prison 
wardens may well inquire, the 
Sinner? Furthermore, make Chris- 
tian, must first make sinner! 


me 


Remember 


far horizons 

and distant calls 

undefined 


the secret longing 

for unreached goals, 

the pointed urgings the mind; 
surprise dawn, 

delayed suspense new day. 


the things that spur life on. 
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Jack ScHUYLER 


EOPLE would rather not talk about 
most us, the criminal 
something apart, thing shunned 
destroyed. are interested crime 
only the extent insuring the cap- 
ture the offender and making sure 
that incarcerated just punish- 
ment. Sensational newspaper headlines, 
stories dramatic and horrifying crimes, 
and daring escapes arouse the public 
demands for more stringent sentences 
and stricter prison discipline. Edgar 
Hoover has won the admiration the 
American public for such picturesque 
denunciations criminals “scum from 
the boiling pot the underworld,” 
“public “the slimy crew who 
feed upon crime.” can learn any- 
thing from history, the lessons the 
utter uselessness past methods 
punishing crime are clear enough. With 
every extraordinary increase criminal 
activity particularly revolting crime, 
legislators, jurists, and public think only 
illusory, the penal code. ignore 
other remedies, far more profitable al- 
though more difficult, preventive 
and social kind. 

For some hundred years society has 
indulged its savage and vindicative im- 
pulse and persisted sending men 
prison the theory that this procedure 
would cure crime. But has not done so. 
the contrary, recognized fact 
that crime the increase. New 
York State, for example, the prison 


population increased 108% from 1920- 
while the civil population increased 
only 21%. The population federal 
prisons has increased 10% every year 
since 1924. obviously stupid and 
completely wasteful remove men 
from society for great many years and 
add their mental, physical, and moral 
deterioration. All those who pri- 
son must come out, except those who die 
the electric chair the prison hos- 
pital. seek punish the criminal, 
“make better man him”—by sever- 
ing him from normal social life, placing 
him highly abnormal and artificial 
setting, dehumanizing him removing 
self-initiative, destroying 
responsibility providing stringent, 
detailed rules for his behavior. Prisons 
operate today like vast impersonal ma- 
chines fixed automatic routine. 
James Bennett, director the 
U.S. Bureau Prisons, states that “in 
two thirds the U.S. prisons, not 
even attempt anything more than 
lock the prisoner and forget him.” 
little more than two years ago, the 
American Prison Association reported 
that from 90,000 100,000 men are 
idle state prisons and reformatories 
throughout the U.S., that prisons all 
over the nation are hopelessly over- 
crowded. The Association calculated that 
42,500 prisoners were jammed into quar- 
ters designed accommodate 27,700. 
seventy state prisons, forty-two are 
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over fifty years old. The most damning 
condition disclosed the Association 
was the fact that the correctional institu- 
tion with well-rounded, adequately 
supervised classification and educational 
program the exception and man- 
ner whatever representative the aver- 
age American prison today. Hundreds 
men sit idle, wasting and rotting, their 
moral fibre disintegrating still further, 
the typical American prison. Sanford 
Bates, former director the 
Bureau Prisons and former Executive 
Director the Boys’ Clubs America, 
stated not very long ago that “except 
few our state institutions, only 
per cent [are] kept pro- 
ductively and continuously busy. Petty 
tasks are undertaken. Three men are put 
one man job. Most our prison 
labor purposeless.” Small wonder that 
large number ex-convicts, high 
60% probably, promptly return 
their criminal activities release from 
prison. 

The criminal does not merely repre- 
sent his own past. much greater 
degree failure the home, the 
church, the neighborhood, the school; 
our social and industrial arrange- 
ments. end-product the fail- 
ure parenthood, friendships, 
societal controls, indeed humanity it- 
self. For criminal behavior perfect- 
normal pattern the individual in- 
volved. All grow and that 
mean that learn how “get by,” 
that is, get what want and yet avoid 
trouble terms the mores our 
society. Criminal activity represents, 
from one point view, the failure 
society provide the opportunities for 


growth and the realization personal 
powers. Crime has become more menac- 
ing and more difficult deal with 
social and economic processes become 
more involved, individuals more des- 
perate their search for security, ad- 
venture and personal satisfactions. 
the life histories criminals are studied, 
sociologists are impressed with the per- 
sistent appearance poverty, squalor, 
personal frustration, insecurity, and emo- 
tional conflict. Criminals come predomi- 
nantly from those people who live the 
economic fringe; from the unskilled and 
poorly educated laboring groups; from 
the poorer parts town; from the 
families whose homes are crowded, un- 
attractive, and poverty-stricken. 

This dismal picture current prison 
practices gradually dissolving under 
the vigorous attack penologists who 
are quietly introducing new techniques 
and procedures. Ever since the first great 
penal reformer, Beccaria, stated 1764 
that the prevention crime more 
important than punishment for crimes, 
progressively minded penologists look 
upon penalty means readapting 
the individual social life. this 
view the nature punishment which 
has contributed the great development 
penology. 1931, the Wickersham 
Commission said that the present 
penal system antiquated 
cient. does not reform the criminal. 
fails protect society. are con- 
vinced that new type penal institu- 
tion must developed, one that new 
spirit, method and objective.” 
Again, 1938, the American Committee 
Criminal Justice the American 
Law Institute reported, retributive 
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punishment such has place 
modern system criminal justice.” 

Penal education becoming increas- 
ingly important this new view the 
function the prison. The primary pur- 
pose the prison school not that 
teaching the Rs” illiterate inmates 
teaching subject matter such. The 
education and recreational activities 
must find their justification and value 
what they contribute ultimately the 
re-fashioning individual character and 
adjustment distorted personality; 
what they add improved personal and 
social attitudes and more desirable pat- 
terns social behavior. 

Indicative the expansion educa- 
tion prisons was the establishment 
standing committee education 
the American Prison Association 1930. 
far, New York State has gone farth- 
est expanding the program penal 
education. has become very impor- 
tant that the Correction Law 
was amended. “The objectives this 
program ... [of penal education] ... 
shall the return these inmates 
society with more wholesome attitude 
toward living, with desire conduct 
themselves good citizens and with the 
skill knowledge which will give 
them reasonable chance maintain 
themselves and their dependents 
through honest labor.” 

The federal prison system and the 
New York State prisons illustrate the 
most thorough development modern 
penal education. Indicative the gen- 
eral progress the federal system the 
situation the federal prison Atlanta. 
The day school has average attend- 
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ance 800; fifty-six correspondence 
courses are taken 430 inmates and 
the prison has modern library 
18,000 volumes. Forty per cent fed- 
eral prisoners avail themselves class- 
room instruction. 

1936-37, 50% the population 
all its prisons were enrolled 
educational activities New York 
State. The average prison carried 
average sixty-two different classes and 
educational activities. Academic educa- 
tion enrolled 43% the total prison 
population. Organized vocational educa- 
tion enrolled 35% the total educa- 
tional enrollment. Appropriations for 
educational purposes New York State 
increased 148% from $141,000 

The Wallkill Prison New York 
State has been carrying the most 
intense educational program. The entire 
institution organized diagnostic 
and remedial laboratory where every ef- 
fort made ascertain the strengths 
and weaknesses the inmates and 
discover the social, physical, and emo- 
tional conditions that have determined 
their drives crime. Then steps can 
taken remove ameliorate destruc- 
tive personal and social influences and 
re-condition the individuals lead bet- 
ter adjusted lives the community. The 
program directed toward furnishing 
opportunities for creative experiences, 
adapted the interests and capacities 
the inmates with whom deals and 
related their prior experiences and 
probable future environment. repre- 
sentative the Parole Division actively 
participates planning the institutional 
treatment program and responsible for 
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furnishing the complete social and 
family history each inmate. When 
the inmate enters the prison, inter- 
viewed the guidance counselor who 
advises him the aims and objectives 
the prison and what expected him. 
The inmate’s occupational interests and 
experiences are ascertained. also 
interviewed the assistant superintend- 
ent who informs the inmate the rules 
the institution; the vocational di- 
rector who describes the training op- 
portunities available; the recreational 
director and the physician who gives 
the inmate thorough medical examina- 
tion. these inmates are meet the 
parole board within short period, they 
must have job waiting for them. This 
one the most important conditions 
eligibility for parole. 

The tentative parole program each 
inmate investigated and the program 
training closely related this op- 
portunity for employment. Reports 
the progress each inmate his work 
assignment, his vocational and educa- 
tional training and his recreational pro- 
gram are submitted periodically order 
estimate his adjustment. Frequent 
interviews are held with each man 
check his progress. 

The provision opportunity for the 
exercise inmate initiative and responsi- 
bility, for the practice skills and ac- 
tivities needed social living are recog- 
nized great many prisons. Some type 
inmate advisory council found 
Reno Federal Reformatory, the Dis- 
trict Columbia Jail, the Minnesota 
State Reformatory for Men, the Iowa 
Men’s Reformatory, the U.S. Industrial 
Reformatory Chillicothe, Ohio and 


the State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass. 

One the basic aims penal educa- 
tion the production desirable social 
attitudes and insights. This can 
brought about the study and analysis 
the problems modern society, work- 
ing out ways making personal ad- 
justment them and bringing about 
both better understanding and socially 
desirable attitudes toward social institu- 
tions. Such courses “Personality De- 
velopment,” “Life and Adjustment,” 
“Social Living,” “Social Studies” and 
“Human Relations” are appearing more 
and more the educational programs 
penal institutions. 

the last few years, the New York 
State Department Correction has 
completely reorganized vocational edu- 
cation and intensified the job training 
the inmate order that might sell 
his services successfully and adapt him- 
self his environment. survey 
made the range mental abilities, 
previous occupational experiences, types 
crime and placement opportunities 
the localities which the inmates will 
released. Individual training needs, 
capacities and interests are carefully 
weighed before work assignments are 
made. can see that the ex-convict 
looking for job must better qualified 
than the ordinary worker 
compete successfully for the job and 
stay employed. intensive effort 
made develop desirable attitudes to- 
ward useful work, pride job well 
done. Even though the number in- 
dustries prisons are very meagre, yet 
the numerous maintenance jobs absolute- 
essential the operation the prison 
may utilized for vocational training. 
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Laundry, kitchen, cafeteria, bakery, 
tailor shop, janitorial work, barber shop, 
road-building, carpentry, electrical work, 
and painting, all are utilized job train- 
ing areas. Vocational training offers 
the inmate not only experiences and 
problems requiring thinking along ac- 
ceptable lines but also makes possible 
for new interests substituted for 
less desirable ones. 

The contribution the prison librar- 
ian can yet positively demonstrated 
comparatively few prisons, notably the 
institutions the U.S. Bureau Pri- 
sons. the eight largest these, pro- 
fessional are employed. The 
library help not only part the 
educational program but, more impor- 
tant, can carry informal work with 
inmates not enrolled classes. Because 
does not personify tests, grades, and 
reports, the prison librarian may find 
himself working basis with the adult 
prisoner who has shied off from regular 
class work. Books selected for the pri- 
son library are those written simple, 
concrete terms facilitate the develop- 
ment latent interests develop en- 
tirely new interests and stimulate the 
inmate make new efforts self-edu- 
cation. 

Where education has become vital 
part prison life, not only are inmates 
kept abreast the times but the light 
personal preferences they are being 
prepared for their re-entry into social 
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life. Aiding the inmate foster those 
desirable and wholesome characteristics 
which are necessary equipment for 
healthy living; helping the inmate 
cultivate socially desirable attitudes to- 
ward society; change undesirable 
habits reacting property, persons, 
institutions, and laws; evaluate social 
standards and develop understand- 
ing the consequences his own be- 
havior for himself—all this the task 
penal education. Today cannot hope 
achieve the ideal goal but changes 
this direction are becoming more preva- 
lent. 

Punishment and reformation cannot 
achieved together. must choose 
clearly between the ends desire 
reach. want return these men 
society helpful citizens, social assets 
instead social liabilities health, 
attitudes and economic and industrial 
efficiency, able manage themselves and 
their affairs prudently and independent 
supervision, then shall change the 
typical prison the present which de- 
stroys man’s intellect through idleness, 
stifles and eradicates every vestige 
self-respect determination succeed. 
Prisons are good bad direct pro- 
portion the public interest. The public 
must decide whether shall place of- 
fenders cold storage for certain 
length time fit them, well 
can, for restoration society. The lat- 
ter objective alone socially wise. 
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Education Foreign Lands 


The Genesis the Argentine Mind 


Sayre 


CLEAR understanding the 
Argentine history one must 
attain clear perspective the many 
cultural threads which have come down 
from the past and have been finally 
woven into more less integrated 
pattern culture. Not that there exists 
just one unified pattern Argentina 
today; the very heavy streams immi- 
gration during the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century brought many 
conflicting strains which have not yet 
been completely fused into the funda- 
mental pattern culture. general, 
however, these multiple and diverse ele- 
ments have been shaped and moulded 
the dynamic and living culture the 
past into fairly well-balanced and 
rhythmic pattern. Consequently, the best 
way grasp the significance events 
seem inexplicable—is view them 
against this background deep-lying 
customs, motives, emotions, and values 
which have been institutionalized the 
culture. Again and again moments 
crisis and stress the same fundamental 
motives, the same characteristic emo- 
tions, the same basic values have come 
into consciousness dictating the course 
events. “The names institutions,” says 
Juan Garcia his Ciudad Indiana, 


“have changed, that certain, but the 
spirit that animates them the same. 
Now formerly, private initiative, the 
desire codperate the happiness and 
progress the republic have been trans- 
lated into large gifts churches and 
monasteries. Now before, land 
the possession few who are thus 
masters practically the whole area 
the good and fertile land the republic 
land.” 

European Heritage. understand 
the Argentine colonial mind must dig 
deeply uncover its genesis the his- 
toric past. clear understanding the 
pattern culture that developed the 
colonies the region the Rio 
Plata possible without intelligent 
conception the type minds which 
made the Spanish what 
they were. While the interest Spain 
America may have been accidental 
origin, the character the conquest was 
means so. The Spaniard the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
was idealist the most extreme 
sort, was individualist; and ar- 
rogant high degree. Animated 
great purpose was ready, need be, 
reduce the whole world his way 
life accomplish that purpose. This 
fanaticism made him daring and reckless 
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and gave curious inflexibility and 
cruelty his character; was even 
disposed dismember burn the 
stake all those who would oppose him. 

find the historic antecedents the 
Spanish mind the Sixteenth Century 
one must back the wars waged 
against the Moor. Spain was invaded 
the Moors 711 and was not urtil 
1492 that they were finally driven out 
the peninsula. These centuries wai 
with the Moors left deep and indelible 
traces the Spanish character. This 
struggle against the Moors became 
holy war and—like all wars this na- 
ture—was ruthless and bloody char- 
acter. Those years constant warfare 
had other important effects Spanish 
culture: first, tended exalt the ideal 


How Life the New World Modi- 
fied these Characteristics. 
grained Spanish characteristics were 
America modified the conditions 
life peculiar each region. Peru, 
where great wealth was derived from 
the forced labor the Indians, true 
aristocracy time developed. the 
other hand, the region the Rio 
Plata, since gold silver was 
found, aristocracy based the rais- 
ing cattle and the possession the 
land the hands the few was built. 

Undoubtedly the geographical fea- 
tures the Argentine scene had con- 
siderable influence the formation 
the Argentine mind and culture. Ex- 
tending every direction without ap- 
parent limits, the great plains gave the 
people exaggerated idea the vast- 
ness things. Lack proportion and 
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the soldier and priest and make them 
the two outstanding national ideals; and 
second, developed real contempt for 
all kinds manual labor beneath 
soldier and gentleman. 

The years conflict also tended 
fuse the many diverse races inhabiting 
the Spanish peninsula, and, curiously 
enough, gave them the idea racial 
purity and superiority. The Spaniard was 
convinced that his was people chosen 
God wage His holy wars. 
Spain became the spearhead religious 
faith Europe and America. re- 
sult, each “conquistador” was 
strument God: was willing kill 
others gladly die himself, need 
be, carry out this divine and glorious 


exaggeration were the very heart 
things; the frequent round-ups covered 
extension many leagues. Distances 
thus lost their ordinary significance. 
(Over yonder) might mean 
the gaucho distance many leagues. 

Not only did distance lose its value, 
but time itself. Argentinians would re- 
quire month what most people 
could achieve single day—not from 
any lack energy but because every- 
thing was woven from fabrics huge 
dimensions. The vast extent the 
pampa, the great size its rivers, the 
sublime height its mountains, the 
terrifying pamperos wind storms 
which swept over the plains—all these 
gave rise sentiment arrogance 
and force. purely academic con- 
templation, the bare plains might appear 
peaceful, monotonous and devoid in- 
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terest; but the actual life them was 
full emotion, tragedy, and sudden 
death. was vast theater which 
breathless dramas were being enacted— 
headlong flights numberless animals, 
fire, Indians, and storm. 

Invasions the Indians became mo- 
ments great emotional stress. With 
the first appearance the Indians the 
news traveled rapidly across the pampa 
for distance hundreds miles. The 
huge body Indians, covering fre- 
quently many leagues territory, raised 
immense clouds dust with the hooves 
their horses. Great herds cattle, 
men, women, and children horseback 
were merged into one precipitate flight 
hearing the first news the invasion. 
given moment the number flee- 
ing animals might exceed fifty thousand 
head. Suddenly, smoke and flames 
would light the horizon; the Indians 
had fired fields and the dry crisp grass 
the pampa was burning like tinder. 
Long after the Indian horde had re- 
treated the immense sea flames re- 
mained master the lonely Pampa. 

The rude life the Argentine plains 
thus had important effects the de- 
velopment the Argentinian’s char- 
acter. Hard struggles with Indians and 
with wild animals, fierce races and 
games the open plains all 
give him the skill necessary manage 
the round-ups and develop hardy bodies 
and fearless spirits. These herdsmen, 
while forming the early days very 
considerable part the population 
the country, were scattered over the 
great pasture lands long distances 
from each other and from the nearest 
city. Sarmiento points out that conse- 


quently society could formed and, 
general, the people were totally illiter- 
ate. They dwelt immense waste, 
condition perpetual solitude and 
loneliness. From earliest infancy, the 
plainsmen were taught ride—in fact 
time the gaucho and his horse formed 
one indistinguishable inseparable 
carried business deals horseback; 
ate, drank, and times slept 
horseback. The gaucho valued physical 
strength and prowess above anything 
else. Skill the management horses 
and personal bravery were the prime 
virtues this rude and primitive life. 
His poncho blanket with slit the 
middle, through which the head could 
pass, hung down folds about him. 
This poncho served many purposes: 
was his bed night and his coat day. 
saddle cover bag completed his 
equipment. His was chord 
thong made well-prepared hides about 
thirty yards long. His was in- 
strument made three cords about 
three feet length tied together one 
end; the other end each cord 
two-pound weight was fastened. This 
bola the gaucho twirled over his head 
and threw like stone from sling 
aiming some steer ostrich. 
became entangled about legs the ani- 
mals and threw them the ground. 
This still used today. Sarmiento has 
graphically characterized this rude life 
the plains: “Women keep house, pre- 
pare the meager meals, milk the cows, 
weave the coarse cloth from which their 


clothing made; short all domestic 
chores and home manufacturing are 


done women. them rests the full 


! 
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weight the work. Fortunate the 
home where the man cultivates even 
little corn for the use the family. 
Bread unheard for ordinary home 
consumption.” 

The boys very real work home 
but get great deal exercise riding over 
the plains and learning manipulate 
the and boleadora—with which they 
make life miserable for the calves and 
goats. These outdoor habits acquired 
while young become powerful incen- 
tive spend the whole day away from 
home riding headlong across the broad 
plains. After the plainsmen had done 
the few routine chores around the 
estancia they rode off the nearest 
“Pulperia” saloon where men, from 
miles around, congregated discuss the 
weather, hunting—and women. was 
here that the young plainsman tried out 
for the first time the courage his 
fellow gauchos. The pulperia was the 
place where reputations were made and 
broken. Above all else the gaucho valued 
physical strength, personal bravery and 
the clever handling horse. Like his 
Spanish ancestors always went armed 
with knife—and still does today. This 
knife like the negroes’ razor was more 
than mere weapon; served for many 
and sundry purposes. With sliced 
off strip meat from some animal 
had killed. the least provocation 
threw this knife with deadly aim any- 


one who insulted him. course, 


intention killing his antagonist: 
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merely wished “mark” maim him 
leaving indelible proof his prowess. 
The fight was win keep reputa- 
tion. those instances when one the 
combatants were killed the sympathy 
the by-standers was always with the 
winner the fight. After being given 
the best available horse would ride 
off some distant part the country 
where was received with utmost re- 
spect and compassion. 

was only natural that there grew 
time supreme contempt the 
part the plainsmen for the weak and 
effeminate men the towns: the latter 
knew nothing but reading out books 
—an occupation for women! What real 
worth had man who did not know 
how throw wild bull the ground 
and kill him? Who could boast worth 
and courage who had not met single 
conflict raging tiger and stabbed him 
death? Thus, courage implied con- 
crete, not abstract, meaning. 

Asara, one the early writers, has 
left graphic picture this early life 
the broad Argentine pampa. “The 
plainsmen gather together huge bands 
and then out search cattle. 
When fair-sized herd located the 
gauchos form great semi-circle; those 
the sides begin herding the cattle to- 
wards the center while those front 
with knives fastened long poles begin 
the job killing the cattle. After all 
the cattle are killed they are skinned and 
the meat thrown aside rot.” 


personify the idle life the plains. 
Shabby shirt and torn trousers were 
covered quite effectually two huge 


This rude and primitive life gave 
rise many interesting characters. One 
these was the gauderio. The gauderios 
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ponchos blankets. These ponchos 
served for the gauderio’s rough bed 
the open plains—his pillow being his hard 
saddle. The gauderio carried guitar 
which had learned play rather 
indifferently. the accompaniment 
his guitar would sing—generally out 
tune—couplets, many which 
himself had composed. These 
would spend their time roaming around 
the countryside stopping various 
ranches where they would remain for 
several weeks the expense the 
owner, spending their entire time 
playing and singing. their horse was 
lost stolen they begged stole one 
from the owner the ranch. 

The great Sarmiento has described for 
other interesting characters these 
early days. One the most interesting 
and extraordinary these was the 
rastreador. the broad plains paths and 
trails crossed and recrossed each other 
every direction. Since the fields which 
the cattle grazed were the early days 
entirely unfenced was frequently 
necessary able follow these faint 
trails cattle for many leagues and 
distinguish them from among thousands 
others. One must able tell 
whether the animal went slowly swift- 
mounted unmounted, loaded 
unloaded. Not every gaucho could 
this difficult task. was the rastreador 
who had reduced exact science. 

Let Sarmiento tell his own experi- 
ence. Arriving one day crossroad 
his peon suddenly stooped down ex- 
amine the tracks. After careful ex- 
amination said, brown mule 
passed here yesterday; was very 
good one;—in fact, belonged the 
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saddle mule.” year had passed since 
this peon had last seen this mule whose 
tracks since that time had been mixed 
with those whole herd. The horse 
thief was seized. For him, for the 
judge, the mere statement the rastrea- 
dor was incontrovertible evidence. 
deny would absurd. The conscious- 
ness the skill the rastreador pos- 
sessed gave him air dignity, reserve 
and mystery. was man grave 
and solemn mien. Everyone treated 
him with utmost consideration and re- 
spect since his testimony might lead 
their own downfall. When crime was 
committed night the footprints the 
culprit were looked for and carefully 
covered while the rastreador was sent 
for. Glancing from time time the 
ground the impressions the feet 
had been carved bas relief the ras- 
treador would follow the trail across 
streets, through orchards, and into 
certain house. last pointing man 
seated within, would say, “It 

Calibar, famous rastreador described 
Sarmiento, had personal experience. 
The story told that while Calibar 
was away from home trip across 
the pampa someone stole his saddle. 
Awaiting his return his wife carefully 
covered the tracks. Two months later 
his return Buenos Aires took 
the trail. year and half later 
Calibar walked down one the streets 
the village and entering certain 
house found his saddle now almost worn 
out. 

Another less interesting character 
the pampa was the bagueano. The 
baqueano was also gaucho solemn 
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and stern countenance, dignified and re- 
served. knew heart the exact 
topography the whole country-side 
for hundreds leagues about. was 
often the only “map” that general 
would take with him help direct the 
movements his troops campaign. 
The fate the army, the success 
battle, the conquest province might 
depend the accuracy his 
edge. The knew heart the 
course every stream, large and small, 
the province. When arrived 
the crossing two paths the wilder- 
ness could tell what distant stream 
would eventually lead. knew the 
secret fords along every river. the 
thickest swamp could find the path 
which would lead the other side, 
safety. Lost the middle forest 
the limitless plains even the 
darkest night, would around 
great circles observing carefully the sur- 
face the trees. there were trees, 
would stoop close the ground and 
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examine carefully the underbrush. Final- 
would say, “We are such and 
such place distance twenty miles 
from home. must head due north.” 
the night were dark that was 
impossible see anything the 
would stoop down and chew the grass. 
After several trials would discover 
their proximity some lake stream 
which helped him get his bearings. 
The story told that the dictator Rosas 
knew taste the grass every estancia 
the south Buenos Aires. 

While much this must dis- 
counted fanciful many these 
stories which come down about 
these more less legendary characters, 
yet great deal truth still remains. 
Hudson, the great Argentine writer and 
naturalist, gives too many his own 
experiences for doubt the charm 
and mystery the vast pampa. Un- 
doubtedly, did leave its impression 
those who lived all their lives close 
communion with its many voices. 


Thus, the hard life the plains de- 
veloped the Argentine people senti- 
ments great importance for the future 
the country. Sarmiento writes the 
Argentinian, “This habit triumphing 
over all obstacles, showing himself 
superior nature,—defying and con- 
quering it—developed him exag- 
gerated idea his own personal im- 
portance and superiority. The Argentine 
people whatever class, cultured 
illiterate, have high consciousness 
their own worth nation; all the rest 
the South American people accuse 
them vanity and are offended their 


arrogance and pride.” Practical, indeed! 

Unfortunately, this sentiment per- 
sonal bravery was not the early days 
softened, the case medieval 
honor, traditional and poetic love 
God and reverence for women. Christian 
love and mercy, respect for the weak, 
and chivalrous regard for woman were 
sentiments quite unknown the rough 
men the pampa. the contrary, 
there was developed strong reverence 
for brute force, the rule the strongest 
over the weak, and the exercise au- 
thority without limits responsibility. 
Justice was the hands the strong- 
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est, and was swift, certain, and unques- 
tioned. One would expect find de- 
veloped such circumstances marked 
indifference the face death and 
suffering whether situations affecting 
himself others. 

This free life the plains, the abun- 
dance food, and the unlimited horizons 
inspired the man the pampa 
unbounded belief the future greatness 
his land. constantly playing 
this theme song and story, was 
gradually transformed into collective 
national legend, which, time, became 
one the strong factors the unfold- 
ing history the country. Buenos Aires 
was destined their opinion become 
the undisputed metropolis the west- 
ern world. 

Disregard for law and authority 
characteristic national sentiment came 
part result the extreme individual- 
ism the life the plains and part 
natural reaction the cramping 
restrictions Spain. The commercial 
and economic policy Spain had been 
based privilege and monopoly. Re- 
strictions the most extreme and absurd 
kind were placed trade with the 
colonies. spite vigorous protests, 
the colonists were unable have these 
limitations removed. The only recourse 
open the colonists was the develop- 
ment contraband trade which grew 
enormous proportions. was this 
clandestine trade, more than any other 
factor, which finally brought about the 
complete breakdown the Spanish 
colonial system. Goods smuggled into 
Buenos Aires and sold cheap prices 
offered much competition goods 
that entered the country the legal 
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route that certain concessions had 
made eventually the Spanish crown. 
Another policy adopted Spain re- 
gard the colonies had far-reaching ef- 
fects. Immigration the colonies was 
greatly restricted completely pro- 
hibited. variety motives were re- 
sponsible for this restriction—religious, 
cultural, and economic; these econ- 
omic was the principal one. After the 
Reformation, the religious reason also 
assumed importance. rigid were these 
restrictions that travelling between cities 
the same region was frequently for- 
bidden. 

Not only did these oppressive restric- 
tions apply trade and commerce but 
also agriculture. The cultivation 
grapes was restricted because threat- 
ened the consumption Spanish wines; 
olive orchards were destroyed because 
they reduced the purchases Spanish 
olive oil; the raising flax, tobacco, and 
hemp was entirely forbidden during 
much the colonial period. Restrictions 
were also placed the building 
factories, since these might reduce the 
purchase Spanish-made goods. 

Juan Garcia, his excellent work, 
Ciudad Indiana, says, “The colonial 
epoch had other purpose than the 
exploitation lands, Indians, 
groes; constituted colossal com- 
mercial enterprise with its own special 
laws devised for the development this 
business. The colony developed first 


pastoral economy and was based 


the partition the land whose sole value 


lay the work those who did not 
own any; constituted then, today, 
the chief source wealth for those who 
themselves had aptitude for manual 
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labor; fact they despised it. This ac- 
tive depreciation work one the 
deep-rooted characteristics the Argen- 
tine even today the various fac- 
tors, spiritual and material, which tended 
keep this aristocracy the 
monoply the land was undoubtedly 
the most important.” (2, 21) 

This economic regime, which was 
fashioned the early colonial days 
the basis the possession the land 
area the country, was instrumented 
preventing the formation the time 
the middle class—a lack which has been 


Conservative Influence Church. 
Another conservative force operating 
continously during the whole colonial 
period and not without powerful effect 
even today was the Roman Catholic 
Church. Rounding out this political and 
administrative framework this 
powerful organization with its moral 
well material influence; its high 
dignitaries surrounded with high titles 
and gilded honors. Its priests and friars, 
scattered everywhere throughout the 
Spanish Colonies, helped consolidate 
the civil powers giving them certain 
religious sanction and impregnating 
them with convenient coloring 
mysticism the better impress the 
masses. 

understand the position the 
church during the colonial period and 
the later struggles between the church 
and state one must understand the posi- 
tion the Church Spain the time 
the Conquest. During many centuries 


the Spanish kings had been fighting the 
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tory. When the War Independence 
finally came found middle class 
which could form the bulwark democ- 
racy. 

These multiple restrictions the 
colonial economic system led not only 
active and persistent disregard for 
law but also the prevention the 
spread liberal ideas and cultural in- 
terchange. Shut off they were almost 
completely from the main currents 
European thought, they were absorbed 
entirely the more less trivial affairs 
their own particular region. This 
true also sections the United States. 


battles Christendom against the “in- 
fidel” Moors. return for these serv- 
ices the Pope gave the Spanish 
monarchs certain rights over the church 
which other monarchs did not enjoy. 
the first place, the king controlled the 
treasury since the Pope allowed the tithe 
remain Spain. the second place, 
the king had the power naming 
priests and bishops, founding cathe- 
drals and hospitals, erecting new 
dioceses, authorizing new religious 
orders. These special prerogatives 
the Spanish crown were held high 
esteem and guarded zealously. So, when 
the Spanish went America the King 
asked for the extension this right 
patronato over the new world. This re- 
quest was granted the Pope, with the 
consequence that bull could pub- 
lished America nor even church 
built without the consent the king. 
This status inferiority regard 
the King was means translated 
into analogous one the clergy 
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themselves their relations the 
viceroy and other officials. Frequently, 
the higher clergy proceeded with utmost 
vigor against the political officials. This 
ascendancy was owing the main 
their moral influence and part the 
powers which they had gradually ac- 
cumulated. matters conscience and 
worship vast powers were their hands 
absolve, dispense justice every- 
thing but homicide. 

The princes the church addition 
their ample spiritual powers—not 
underestimated age when every- 
one believed absolutely the dogma 
the church and the future life,— 
had wide jurisdiction over lay and clergy 
many purely worldly matters. “They 
can order one put irons, pris- 
on, impose sentence exile, the galley, 
and scourgings.” not strange that 
this intervention the church lay 
matters produced from time time 
tense friction between them and the lay 
authorities. This function was 
vated the fact that the Bishop friar 
was often aggressive and insolent to- 
wards the civil functionaries. The clergy, 
class, were proud; they felt them- 
selves immensely superior the lay 
They knew that their intelli- 
gence and their way life could 
way compared with those the civil 
functionary frequently corrupt, rapa- 
cious, cruel, and with higher motive 
than making fortune the new world. 
The conflicts thus between the two au- 
thorities were frequent 
When real cause for conflict existed, 
not all strange that they invented 
them view the intermingling 
their powers. 


very difficult for from our 
vantage point penetrate into the 
colonial mind and realize fully the im- 
mense power which the Catholic Church 
exercised over the common people. 
extended its vigilance over the life 
the people its multiple aspects. con- 
tinous and discerning watchfulness fol- 
lowed the individual all his acts, even 
those most intimate and inoffensive. 
one dared embark the high seas 
without first commulgating and confess- 
ing; one died without the last sacra- 
ments the family was fined; adulterous 
persons would arrested and fined,— 
and down long list regula- 
tions over the private life the 
Garcia, the book already quoted, 
says that the priests even imposed taxes. 
1667, the high mass San Fran- 
cisco, the priest promulgated new tax 
decreed the bishop meat and wine. 
Thus Garcia says, “The Church and 
state constituted double pump absorb- 
ing private wealth, with the difference 
that the church returned the form 
charitable acts.” 

The wealtk the church was relative- 
great. Each institution, convent, 
chapel, college had not only its property 
the city but truck yards and small 
farms the country. One must recog- 
nize that this wealth, general, was 
used aiding the poor and carrying 
acts mercy. The parish priests were 
group esteemed the people. They 
were all things all men. They were 
judges disputes; they were counselors 
all matters; they were physicians for 
physical well moral ailments. 
Priests were the only teachers for the 
children. They officiated marriages, 


deaths, and divorces; they were partici- 
pators the entertainments the 
people. addition, their festivals, pro- 
cessions, and assemblies were general 
the only entertainment that broke the 
drab monotony the colonial life. The 
Catholic clergy were, short, the only 
propagators culture colonial times. 

period when means communi- 
cation were almost totally lacking one 
cannot overestimate the powerful in- 
fluence the sermons. The priest 
the pulpit commented the events 
the week and often criticized the gov- 
ernor himself. The influence the priest 
keeping check the greed and cruelty 
the civil authorities cannot ques- 

The most efficacious method which 
the church molded the religious ideas 
the colonial society was through edu- 
cation which was almost exclusively 
its hands. The course study was 
the main limited Latin, medieval the- 
ology, and the philosophy Aristotle; 
emphasized static world where all 
ideas progress were excluded, save 
toward absolute perfection. 

all the institutions the Roman 
Catholic Church, perhaps the most 
potent closing the minds the people 
was the Inquisition. This body not only 
told the people what think reli- 
gious matters, but also scientific mat- 
ters. was the principal agent for 
preventing the importation books, for 


Another widespread and deeply 
rooted trait the Argentine character 
pereza criolla, difficult translate but 
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suppressing free speech and the spread 
heretical doctrines. The very fact that 
the clergy constituted the only educated 
class gave additional prestige their 

The general ideas the people 
Spanish America reflected those the 
middle ages long after these very ideas 
were almost wholly discredited the 
continent Europe—and some parts 
this vast region these outmoded ways 
thinking even today consciously 
unconsciously shape the thought the 
common people the wide variety 
subjects. “For the people the colonial 
period there was only one creed, and all 
who accepted were worthy and all who 
failed were damned.” There 
was compromise this matter. Yet, 
one must recognize that the work 
the Inquisition suppressing other 
creeds was large extent popular with 
the people themselves. Once you grant 
the premise that there only one true 
church and all the rest are headed for 
perdition, not difficult simple 
shift logic justify the Inquisition. 
Along with the bad theology, science 
and the use the scientific method was 
condemned toto. the church said 
that earthquake which had killed 
thousand Protestants was act divine 
punishment, that settled the matter for 
the popular mind: there was not the 
least tendency dispute such state- 
ments. 


roughly equivalent criollo which 
means indolence laziness. Elsewhere 
the hatred work the part the 
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Spanish because their feeling su- 
periority has been stressed. This positive 
aversion labor all kinds has its 
origin, according Garcia, the eco- 
nomic organization the colony. Colo- 
nial society was the main composed 
two groups: the owners the land 
and the workers. The first class looks 
upon labor unprofitable since there 
was little likelihood that they ever 
would able acquire the property. 
This separation property and labor 
was, Garcia believes, the true cause 
this laziness, reality collective mani- 
festation. 

Finally, round out the picture, 
trait the Argentine character closely 
related pereza criolla the mentira 
criolla criolle lie. Two definite ele- 
ments characterize the criolle lie, morbid 
exaggeration and lack exactness. 
was means disguising the harsh de- 
mands life. our modern psycho- 
logical terms would called 
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“escape mechanism.” While with 
lie almost always serves some definite 
purpose, the mentira criolla seems 
have definite and immediate purpose. 
Hudson describes his experience 
the early days with the Uruguayan 
gauchos. They had been relating 
very serious manner the most improba- 
ble stories about headless horsemen and 
the like. Not outdone, Hudson 
told them about the wonderful palace 
glass London. The gauchos 
hearing the story immediately became 
indignant what they considered was 
terrible prevarication that Hudson nar- 
rowly escaped real bodily injury from 
them. The terrible environment, the 
haunting mystery the plains, lent 
plausibility the most improbable tales; 
the possibility house made glass, 
however, was completely variance 
with their whole past experience and con- 
sequently must untrue! doubt that 
North Americans can understand this! 


The packed cities industrial Europe look Argentina for food 
supplies—for wheat, beef, and mutton enormous quantities. From 
the ranch and the farm come the products that have lifted Argentina 
its high place world commerce. surpasses all other nations 
exporting beef and corn; occupies second place (sometimes 
wonder Argentina has been called the market basket Europe.— 


The Nations Today (Macmillan) 


Contrast 


very dull, these 
mediocre persons, 
these base and 
common individuals, 
delicate 

culture unlifted, 
better 


things 


very dull, these 
colorless characters, 
but whom would 
you and stand 

out from, were 

there dull people? 
where then our 
brilliant colors? 
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The Education Teachers Greece 


FREEMAN 


BEAUTIFUL ATHENS.’ Ever since 
reading that fascinating volume 
“The Schools Hellas,” the young 
English author, Kenneth Freeman, 
had often wished have opportu- 
nity visit schools and classic sites 
modern Greece. 

dreams somehow came true and 
found myself the inimitable city 
Athens. Fascinated the sun-laved 
hills around the city, and immediately 
drawn the heights the Acropolis, 
Licavito and Philo-Papoo, history came 
life before with strange hold, 
and for brief moment, modern prob- 
lems were forgotten. The columns 
the majestic Parthenon were too com- 
manding the imagination, and the 
realities life seemed insignificant and 
small not banal. 

receiving note from our lega- 
tion Athens, presented myself be- 
fore the City Superintendent Schools, 
Mr. Ilias Vlachos. After courteously 
questioning me, gave personal 
letter introduction which facilitated 
entry into all types schools and 
institutions. 

the beginning the year 1939, 
shortly after arriving Greece, found 
that the atmosphere the city was 
charged with fear general European 
war. But mighty ocean could not 


*This not critical study but rather de- 
scriptive and appreciative. 

Modern News Bulletin, December 1936. 

International Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, Vol. 
1936, No. 


crossed and recrossed without gaining 
some fresh wisdom and inspiration from 
Mother Hellas. stayed on. The 
special interest, began visiting the 
pedagogical academias, the teachers col- 
leges modern Greece. 

would not amiss state here very 
briefly some the conditions and types 
institutions existing before the Edu- 
cational Reform Laws recent years 
were put into effect. 

Professor Haralambides Maraslion 
Academia, who charge teacher 
training, contended 1936 “that spite 
various measures taken since 1880, 
the general status the educational sys- 
tem Greece not Since 
that time many changes have taken place 
accelerating progress especially insti- 
tutions devoted the professional edu- 
cation elementary teachers. 

recent years also some the Ger- 
man reforms this field have had their 
counterpart the Greek educational 
system due the number German- 
trained leaders. Also the needs small 
villages and towns approximate those 
found the rural and poorer sections 
Germany. Thus, very aptly said 
that the aim education “The 
development well grounded per- 
sonality, dedicated service, society, 
contrast with the former intellectual, 
mechanical and dogmatic 

Forgetting the shortcomings the 
past, for which Greece can not blamed 
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severely those who know her history 
well, let follow the measures which 
have made present day advancement pos- 
sible. 

The new type educational institu- 
tions since 1934 have given the nation 
better prepared primary elementary 
teachers. These are called pedagogical 
academias that have superseded the 


Didaskalia (Seminars) both 


and private. The pedagogical academias 
are considered university level, but 
serve exclusively those who choose teach- 
ing career. other words, teaching 
Hellas has become profession and 
not procession Doctor Bagley would 
say. 
THe New 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 


Formerly students finishing 
the second year the Gymnasium here, 
were admitted the academia where 
they stayed five years. This was 6-2-5 


plan which meant definite weakness 
the general and special education the 
candidates. consider the fact that 
years before, teacher training institutions 
were not equipped sufficiently for im- 
parting thorough academic 
sional knowledge, become more will- 
ing appreciate the recent reforms. 
Another weakness the old system 
rested the fact that good many pu- 
pils from the middle classes the Gym- 
nasia, entered the teaching field without 
any special preparation, Now the edu- 
cation one wishing teacher 
presents 6-8-2 4-8-2 plan. she 
must finish the gymnasium and study 
two years the pedagogical academia. 
the present, group distinguished 


Annuaire International PEdu- 
cation Bureau International 
d’Education, Palais Wilson, Genéve, 1939. 
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professors would even further and 
raise this professional requirement 
three years, which goes show that the 
elementary teacher’s status being 
raised Greece has been other 
countries and most decidedly the 
United States. 

Another requirement the passing 
rigid physical examination after which 
questionable candidates 
This practice firmly established and its 
justice acknowledged. 

While visiting the home lead- 
ing Greek, met young woman who 
had traveled from the island Crete 
take the physical examination. She 
was one the rejected and was prepar- 
ing return her home. Although 
disappointed herself, she found the 
authorities not unjust. 

Most elementary teachers the past 
have been recruited from the poorer 
strata society but due lengthening 
the period preparation the very 
poor cannot continue the required study. 
The unusuaily gifted among these, how- 
ever, are helped either benefactors 
the government. 

The Youth Movement (Neo Léa, 
pronounced Greece adds the 
responsibilities the young teacher. 
must, therefore, have buoyant health 
and bubbling energy take part 
extracurricular activities around the 
school and the community. Excursions 
classic sites, gymnastics youth cen- 
ters, observations religious celebra- 
tions and national holidays—all these 
keep the teachers cities and rural dis- 
tricts busy out school hours. 

Melas,* the government delegate 
Greece, reported the meeting the 
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Seventh Annual Conference the Inter- 
national Education Geneva, that 
1937-1938 throughout the land 
ses, 700 new positions for teaching were 
created. This was undoubtedly due 
the rapid increase population. Besides 
addition through fecundity the na- 
tives, Greek immigrants from other 
countries have come into the Mother- 
land droves. This 
crease numbers has created new de- 
mands for school buildings well 
for teachers. The demand especially 
one and two-room schools such that 
even today some pupils from the gym- 
nasia are allowed teach until ade- 
quately prepared teachers come re- 
place them. 

Greek teachers are also needed the 
Minority Schools which the Greek 
language, literature, and history occupy 
important place the curriculum. 
fact, the gradual introduction the 
Greek language into the schools local 
foreign groups, and the revival Hel- 
lenism among the Turkish and Russian- 
speaking Greeks would offer fascinat- 
ing subject study for some impartial 
and painstaking student. But this out 


the scope this article. 


These 
institutions have been reorganized some- 
what along the lines the German 
pedagogical academies particularly 
their Republican days, some which 
also offered two-year com- 
parative study theory and practice 
suggests many similarities, except that 
the Greek system the military phase 


Contributed: Germany, Educational Yearbook 
the International Institute College, 
Columbia University, 1938, pp. 255-257. 


not emphasized. The program the 
Academia includes the study home 
region and leadership patriotic or- 
ganizations and loyality the estab- 
lished government. 

present there are more pedagogi- 
cal academias for men than there are 
for women the former present 
higher percentage even the primary 
schools, There are seven academias for 
men and two for women. addition 
these, there are three private normal 
schools. 1938, with few excep- 
tions, teacher training institutions 
Greece were coeducational, but begin- 
ning with the school year 1938-39 coedu- 
cation was discontinued. 

Before 1930 all training and educa- 
tion for women teachers for primary 
teaching was entrusted the “Friends 
Education,” private organization, 
whose creation was 
through the generosity Arsakis, 
Rumanian Greek. Now this institution, 
called the Arsakion, reorganized into 
complete academia and under govern- 
ment supervision has been preparing bet- 
ter primary teachers. The writer spent 
delightful day the Arsakion situated 
Psychiko. 

The pedagogical academia Pireeas 
headed Mr. Nicholas Kakouris, 
former student the University 
Pittsburgh, devoted entirely the 
education women. From visits 
several classes, could see the good work 
done this institution also. 

The Maraslion Pedagogical Academia 
considered one the best not the 
best teacher training institution. From 
the Superintendent’s office was directed 
visit first this normal college. Like 


Ay 
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the first two, strictly under govern- 
ment supervision and for men teach- 
ers only. 

France, the official program 
the Government followed faithfully 


THE THREE TRAIN- 
The writer spent several 
profitable days this Academia. The 
Direktor, Mr. Georges Paleologos re- 
ceived graciously, and led Pro- 
fessor Haralambides, linguist 
mean ability who charge super- 
vised teaching. outlined course 
inspection which enabled cover 
much ground limited time. 

The most conspicuous feature this 
pedagogical college the presence 
its campus the three types practice 
schools: (1) primary school housed 
spacious airy building (1-6 grades 
and Montessori room) which ideal 
conditions prevail. Schools this type 
are found large cities Greece. (2) 
primary school large sanitary 
building with bare walls and the mini- 
mum equipment, just what outgoing 
teachers would liable find most 
the small towns, especially the 
innumerable islands studding the sur- 
rounding seas. (3) one-room one- 
teacher rural school with six grades and 
simple surroundings. 

These three schools are part and 
parcel the Maraslion Academia. The 
students here (1) observe, (2) assist the 
teachers, and (3) teach lessons each last- 
ing one They teach from 8-9 
8:30-9:30 winter. The practice 
hour followed period critical 
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the training teachers. Educators, 
however, feel free offer suggestions 
the government. They may even use 
supplementary material consid- 
ered suitable for the students. 


discussion led instructor. Obser- 
vations are conducted also schools 
Athens well out town places. 
various classes: 

The Montessori room: Thirty chil- 
with ample cupboards, individual lock- 
ers, toys, educational material, and above 
all, the Montessori apparatus. intel- 
ligent-looking teacher charge. She 
has had Italian and German experience 
study addition her Greek edu- 
cational background. 

One group uses plastecine which 
obtained from Germany. wonder why 
the real Greek reddish fine clay used 
the Kephisia potteries not preferred. 
Another group busy with drawing, 
tracing Montessori forms. Here 
round low table loaded with picture 
books. understand that the teacher has 
invented practical method teaching 
sight singing. Students are not trained 
this room but they come stated 
hours for observation. 

Most the children evidently come 
from well-to-do homes. the practice 
washing faces, hands, clothes, black- 
board, etc., omitted the daily proce- 
dure. Parents come noon take their 
children home. They have apprecia- 
tive good word for the teacher, 
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First Grade: Twenty-five boys and 
girls. Dictation: Material placed 
the blackboard. Little children are asked 
correct, syllabicate and accentuate 
words and sentences. hard but neces- 
sary task when one considers how com- 
plicated and scientifically built the Greek 
language is. This splendid founda- 
tional work. Pupils this room read 
and write beautifully and are intensely 
interested. notice preponderance 
blond boys and girls. All wear light 
aprons smocks made homespun 
material. (Native industries are stimu- 
lated and use local products encour- 
aged the present government.) 

Second Grade: Eighteen pupils. Read- 
ing: Study poem, Sea. The 
teacher reads three times, then the pupils 
try. Unknown words are studied care- 
fully. Several children write the poem 
the blackboard from dictation. Now 
the whole class engaged the drawing 
fish, boats, crustacea, and the like. The 
lesson ended the singing song. 
This process suggests modified form 
Herbartianism. 

The teacher full enthusiasm. She 
presents with volume “Poems 
for Little Children,” which she the 
authoress. Indeed, amazing how 
well these second graders read and an- 
alyse their mother language. 

Third Grade: Twenty-three pupils. 
Ascension Christ, under way. The 
teacher has clear low voice. asks the 
pupils state first all they know about 
Analypsis. Then adds his own contribu- 
tion. Perhaps conscious the fact that 
this subject for the youngsters might 
incomprehensible, terminates the reci- 


tation saying, “You are little children 
now; you will learn more this when 
you the next class.” 

Fourth Grade: Twenty-six pupils. 
Lesson Nature Study, Spider, 
Arachny. preparation, they observe 
few silkworms box. The skillful 
questions the teacher keeps the class 
awake, but not see any spiders. The 
boys especially are loquacious relat- 
ing their experiences with spiders and 
other insects. They would not have 
culty catching few spiders. 

Fifth Grade: Twenty-three pupils. 
student teacher charge. Elements 
geometry, prism, subject for study. 
The whole lesson theoretical. The stu- 
dent does not seem sufficiently 
prepared for the lesson, and looks un- 
kempt. the fifth grade, common fac- 
tors were studied during the first term 
and geometry during the second. 

Sixth Grade: Twenty-five 
Greek: The Dying Hero. The lesson 
starts with lengthy explanation words. 
The pupils are restless. The teacher uses 
rather loud bell for discipline. de- 
scribes patriot’s death arouse imag- 
ination and cultivate sympathy. gets 
and moving about gesticulates. Pupils 
read small sections the poem. All are 
sad including the visitor. 

The rooms this training school are 
decorated tastefully and look like class- 
rooms any school the United States, 
except that each class the King’s and 
Premier Metaxas’ pictures occupy the 
place honor. 

Although observed good teaching 
the second training school, space forbids 
lengthy reporting. One lesson particu- 
lar stands out memory. shall 
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reproduced example excellence 
and beauty. this fifth grade, the lesson 
Ancient Greek. The: pupils this 
school come from rather poor homes. 
The teacher most inspiring because 
student Greek culture and 
guage both ancient and modern. His 
physiognomy suggests the virile but sen- 
sitive type. has good speaking 
voice. 

piece ancient Greek written 
clearly the board. The teacher reads 
with due emphasis. The study gram- 
mar and fragments literature hand 
hand, otherwise the teaching this 
dificult but honorable language 
eleven year olds, would yield meager 
results, All complications 
ties syntax Ancient Greek are 
analysed, and explained well that even 
with limited knowledge, the observer 
able follow the lesson. Indeed, 
inspired while learning the mother 
tongue drink from the eternal foun- 
tains ancient beauty and wisdom. 
Every pupil eager listen and 
recite. 

The walls here are bare except for the 
king’s and the Premier’s photographs, 
but the teacher able permeate the 
unornamented atmosphere with sense 
beauty and deep warm feelings for 
the Greek language and its glorious past. 

The third training school does full 
credit Maraslion pedagogical 
demia. (In her teaching experiences, the 
writer knows only one such one- 
teacher school established the campus 
the Bloomsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege during summer session.) this 
Greek rural school, there are thirty pu- 
pils all. student teacher charge 
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while five students are there observe. 

The First and the Second grades are 
seated front. They are free use the 
blackboard and move about quietly. 
The Third and Fourth grades are study- 
ing the geography Hellas. Some 
the questions the student-teacher are 
slightly above the comprehension the 
pupils but they exert themselves and 
contribute from their experiences not 
Thanking this 
group for their the young 
man moves the Fifth and Sixth 
groups teach them lesson re- 
ligion. The period mainly devoted 
describing differences between Christian- 
ity and paganism. speaks the lives 
the saints. Only one pupil recites. 

this room conditions prevail which 
the novice might meet anywhere. good 
many the inexperienced graduates are 
sent rural schools they are our 
country. 

The pupils enjoy outdoor activities. 
They have individual gardens where 
vegetables and flowers are planted and 
cared for. There are also cells for pets. 
Processes experiments growth are 
observed pupils and students the 
department agriculture. During 
recreation, the playground apparatus 
kept busy. When weather permits, gym- 
nastic classes for pupils and for students 
are held grounds well kept for the 
purpose. 

Several well conducted classes were 
visited this writer education, 
philosophy, psychology, and music. Each 
professor was enthusiastic 
oughly acquainted with his subject. 
become professor pedagogical 
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academia, the doctor’s degree appre- 
ciated but not definitely required. the 
main, good thorough education, expe- 
rience teaching, study foreign 
country, taste for scholarship, appear 
valuable assets for success pro- 
fessional career. 

After finishing the gymnasium, they 
study four years the University 
Athens the University Salonique. 
While teaching, they may continue their 
education for higher degree. 

the Maraslion, the professors with 
whom came contact, addition 
their Greek education, had put year 
more foreign study, mainly Ger- 
many and France. Some them were 
also interested educational news from 
the United States. 

this great institution the general 
trend seemed the adoption from 
the educational systems leading coun- 
tries those elements which will fit into 
the Greek program national recon- 
struction and reform. Idiologically how- 
ever, they not follow exclusively any 
nation. How could they when they have 
the richest philosophical inheritance that 
any nation has had. 

DENTs. Students coming for the most 
part from modest homes small towns 
and rural areas, have ample opportunity 
visit rich museums Athens, ex- 
plore its historic places; visit types 
schools; study practical way prob- 
lems and phases life common 
large overcrowded city; attend open 
air programs and games the marble- 
faced stadium and see classic plays. 
They have also opportunities meet 
cultured people. 


The government partly supplies funds 
for expensive excursions while the rail- 
roads offer reduced fares. excursion 
taken with the entire student body and 
faculty Chalkis, one pleasant- 
est memories. Chalkis Halkitha 
city built narrow point between the 
long historic island Eubia and the 
shores Attica where the waters the 
Aegean sea flow under bridge six hours 
Northward and six hours Southward 
changing their course four times 
twenty-four hours. curious phenom- 
enon which still occupies the minds 
oceanographers. 

Another very worth-while feature 
student social life the daily lunch hour 
presided over the Direktor and some 
faculty members. one occasion was 
present. After simple but nourishing 
meal freshly made youghourt (sour 
milk), delicious whole wheat bread, and 
dandelion greens, informal hour 
started with group singing national 
and folk songs. The Direktor, who 
first meeting seemed too serious 
man, proved have delightful sense 
delicate humor when surrounded 
his students. called unexpectedly 
several young men for contribution, 
sing song, tell anectode, recite 
poem, report joke, make three- 
minute speech, etc. victrola with choice 
records proved great help. This in- 
formal impromptu hour helped bashful 
students especially get acquainted with 
each other; also offered opportunity 
for cultivation qualities leadership 
and good taste the social arts. 

Students pay little for their substantial 
noon day meal. The school, that is, the 
government provides some the ex- 
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penses. The Maraslion has dormi- where they can. dormitory would 


tories. The boys room and board any- addition Maraslion. 


TWO-YEAR SCHEDULE COURSES AND HOURS EFFECT THE 
PRESENT THE PEDAGOGICAL 


First Year Second Year Total Total 


Courses and Ist and 


and yr. 


Pedagogy: 
General Pedagogy 
Gen. Art Teaching 
Special Art Teaching 
Exercises Teaching 
History Pedagogy 
School Laws 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Elements Public Law 
Hygiene and the Human Body 
Study Religion 
Ancient and Modern Logotechnia 
(Art Words) 
Foreign Languages 
Elements Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry 
Physical Education 
Music: 
Vocal 
Instrumental Music 
Ecclesiastical Music 
Technical Arts: 
Penmanship 
Drawing 
Craft Work 


WwW 


Pe 


Total 

Added 
Biology 
Physics 


New Gen. Total 
Also Added for Pedag. Academias 
for Women 


Percentage 


Theory 384 54% 
Practical Application 15% 
Arts-Music-Gymnastics 


Theodore. “Certain Suggestions for the Better Operation Pedagogical Aca- 
demia,” Educational Chronicles, 5:460, Athens, June, 1938. 
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II. SUGGESTED TWO-YEAR SCHEDULE LAWS AND COURSES FOR 
PEDAGOGICAL ACADEMIAS 


Professor 


First Year Second Year Total Total 


Pedagogy: 


Psychology: 
Philosophy: 
Greek: 
Analysis Works Ancient Logo- 
Analysis Works Modern Logo- 
Historical-Sociological: 
Personal and Social Conduct the 
Agriculture: 
12. Music: 
13. Technical Arts: 
Percentage 


461. 
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THE CURRICULUM THE PEDAGOGI- 
caL has already been 
stated, all the pedagogical academias 
have course study sanctioned the 
government. series articles, pub- 
lished Athens, Dr. Haralambides dis- 
cusses the aim and content the present 
curriculum and introduces one himself. 
Exact translations both may 
interest students teacher education. 
The Greek schools including higher in- 
stitutions have two terms and pretty 
long vacation due excessive heat 
the summer. 

The second course study shows that 
Professor Haralambides offering 
more elaborate one without lengthening 
the period training. And asserts 
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enthusiastically, “We want all the Greek 
citizens better educated 
trained, with more elaborate scientific 
knowledge than they have today, also 
healthier and happier. other words, 
want them better citizens. The attain- 
ment this goal will mainly the 
work the hitherto despised ‘Teach- 

Generally speaking, the main aim 
education Greece adjust the edu- 
cational system the needs the 
country conceived the higher au- 
thorities. way, the teacher not 
only cog the alphabetical wheel but 
leader the community. Improve- 
ment physical culture, and keen ap- 
preciation the classical era are evident 
certain quarters. Above all, emphasis 
laid civic duty. 


Almost one fifth the area Greece farm land and but three fifths 
the people are engaged agriculture; but the yields are not large. 
The surface very much broken, the soils are poor, rainfall un- 
certain, and farming methods are backward. Wheat the leading 
grain crop, but the most important products are grapes, currants, 
olives, and other Mediterranean fruits. Tobacco second impor- 
tance crop, and some cotton raised. Sheep and goats are more 
numerous than Nations Today (Macmillan) 
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Sabbath Afternoons Summer 


JANET ACOMB 


Sundays come and Sundays go, 

There rise before row, 

The ghosts Sabbaths long ago, 

When Grandma’s well-loved house and yard, 
Her orchard trees and sun-warmed sward, 
Called from church eager feet, 

And made homeward footsteps fleet. 
those long, quiet afternoons, 

myriad pleasures offered boons; 

Behind the barn wild myrtle spread 

shining lilac-tinted bed; 

What joy come upon here, 

When trace showed that was near! 
that small girl who then was 

Could wait for ol’ cat 

And dream and sway, and sway and sing, 
Grandpa’s sturdy-builded swing; 

she could wander hours end, 
Among the trees that downward bend, 
And often find hidden nook, 

(Where grownups are not apt look), 
Wild-flowers, out season, there, 

Violets blue, anemones rare; 

But best all, wane day, 

The stroll with Aunt sloping ray, 

where the Osage orange hedge, 
Bordered the road the boardwalk’s edge; 
fortune favored, and she was still, 

those thick stems she found her fill 

birds, upon their various nests, 

Sweet music heard from proud-swelled breasts; 
Oh, fitting close happy day, 


memory none can take away! 
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Book Reviews 


Confusion 


Terms 
Jr. 


That writers concerned with the history 
education are confused when dealing 
with that area usually termed “Primitive 
Education” again made evident two 
authors whose volume, The History and 
Philosophy Education, Ancient and 
Mediaeval, recently came from the press.* 

Believing that “Western education had 
its beginning prehistoric practices, and 
can approached greatest advantage 
through study its beginnings,” the 
authors, Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn 
Arrowood, attempt pages 939- 
page volume uncover these beginnings. 

held that there are “two principal 
sources information” about the culture 
“prehistoric man”: (1) “the remains 
prehistoric peoples” and (2) “contem- 
porary people culturally retarded that 
they may considered This 
statement sets the tone the 
historic man” and “primitive man” are 
equated for the purpose discovering 
the beginnings education. That this 
the method employed amply evident 
the statement: 

Paradoxically, therefore, our culturally 
retarded contemporaries for light the lives 
our prehistoric ancestors. this chapter shall 
have occasion describe the modern representa- 
tives ancient practices and institutions rather 
than prehistoric cultures themselves. For the most 


part shall speak contemporary primitive 
cultures, and from these cultures, and from the 


Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arro- 
Prentice Hall, 939 pp. 


few remains European life which antedate 
history, may able infer something 
the origins European education. 

the contention this paper that this 
method dealing with so-called beginnings 
education cannot yield evidence that has 
even the semblance scientific historical 
accuracy and leads only confusion 
the part students the field the his- 
tory education. 

Professors Eby and Arrowood recognize 
that actual data regarding the education 
“prehistoric man” are almost impossible 
obtain. There are few relics his life 
known anthropologists. Being “prehis- 
toric,” left written history, docu- 
ments telling his education. There re- 
main only few weapons, pieces pottery, 
bones, and the like. Because this dearth 
information, modern “primitive man” 
“culture Thus, his education 
discussed, with emphasis upon puberty rites, 
and the inference made that find him 
lived and educated “prehistoric man.” 

Two major inferences are made: (1) 
the education “primitive man” the 
same that prehistoric man” and (2) 
from study the former can “infer 
something the origins European edu- 
cation.” 

Were this approach the problem 
educational beginnings peculiar Profes- 
sors Eby and Arrowood, might pass 
interesting product their im- 
aginings. But happens the more 
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accepted approach among 
writers the field the history educa- 
tion. Some writers, recognizing the prob- 
lem involved, have ignored “primitive edu- 
cation” altogether, making attempt 
peer behind the curtain the prehistoric. 
But, whenever the problem attacked, this 
has been the method employed. 

Thus, time that someone called at- 
tention the fact that this method ap- 
proach wholly unwarranted the evi- 
dence hand and leaves the undergraduate 
student education, for whom these books 
are written, with false and confused no- 
tions regarding the beginnings education. 

Upon what evidence can held that 
the educational institutions and practices 
“primitive man” are the same those 
“prehistoric man” give even the slightest 
inkling them? not more probable 
that present-day “primitive” peoples have 
become what they are culturally through 
long period cultural evolution? may 
admit, for the sake the argument, that 
the changes primitive cultures have been 
made slower pace than those so- 
called civilized cultures, but hold that 
there have been significant changes 
wholly 

Any one who proposed study the 
modern Greeks order discover the 
educational practices and institutions the 
Greeks Plato’s day, would treated 
with certain recognizable compassion 
bordering sympathy. But the equally 
preposterous proposal that study “primi- 
tive man” order learn the educa- 
tional practices and institutions “prehis- 
toric man” made time and again all 
seriousness and solemnity writers who 
should know better, and one laughs. 

Some cultures change rapidly certain 
periods their existence and more slowly 
others. some instances the change 
from the simple the more complex, while 
others the reverse found the case. 
Thus, cultural history will show areas 
which there has been only slight change 
over considerable period time. But 
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infer from this fact that there are cultures, 
and these give the name “primitive,” 
which have made change from prehis- 
toric times the present and thus are such 
mirror the educational practices and 
ture where there evidence for and 
much against the inference. 

Indeed, contradictory their original 
thesis, Professors Eby and Arrowood recog- 
nize that even though “primitive 
essentially conservative” the fact that 
“cultures grow” both “diffusion and 
invention” must admitted. They devote 
some space among their pages de- 
veloping the thesis that “the cultural 
achievements primitive peoples are enor- 
mous.” this true, and there seems 
little doubt that is, the thesis that 
“primitive man” and “prehistoric man” are 
equated that the educational practices 
and institutions the one are all es- 
sentials the same, falls. 

“primitive peoples” there are many. 
Though some respects the educational 
practices and institutions these peoples 
are similar, equally true that there are 
also many significant differences. the 
latter and not the former that are most 
significance the understanding the 
education these peoples. Here rich 
field for investigation. Such research re- 
veals that these peoples bring their 
children become members their par- 
ticular social groups and carriers the 
cultural wealth their racial and com- 
munity histories many and different 
ways. Such studies that Margaret 
Mead, Coming Age Samoa, uncover 
these differences and indicate what can 
done understanding these peoples. This 
entire area should explored thoroughly 
possible and both the similarities among 
different peoples and the differences noted 
and their significance for educational un- 
derstanding, emphasized. 

But, grasp the similarities and then 
leap the wholly unwarranted inference 
that these see the beginnings 
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civilization and that which has become 
modern education fabricate conclu- 
sion for which there justification 
logically historically. 

There another fallacy evident Eby’s 
and Arrowood’s treatment “Primitive 
Education,” fallacy which has appeared 
much writing educators who at- 
tempt treat the subject. This 
found the fact that these writers confine 
the major portion their attention here 
the puberty rites “primitive peoples.” 
Though interesting and educationally sig- 
nificant, over-emphasis here leaves false 
impression the education these peoples. 

one reads the volume under consider- 
ation, led the impression that the 
“primitive” child grows more less hap- 
hazardly, picking bits information and 
some skills here and there watches his 
parents and others about him participates 
their the fateful day 
arrives when called before the “old 
men” “tested.” proven worthy, 
admitted into the group. fails, 
are not told what happens. 

these puberty rites are “tests,” and 
the great majority passes, there must have 
been something very significant the edu- 
cation these boys which has made them 
this age able pass the test. Why say 
little about this and devote much time 
the tests? Let imagine that 
torian wrote similar vein about present- 
day American education. would devote 
page after page account our exam- 
ination system and the standardized tests 
which give, but would say nothing about 
the educational system which testing 
very small part. The test important, but 
only appears its setting our entire 
educational system. this true pres- 


“primitive” education, and neglect 
distort the picture the education 
“primitive” 

Further, “primitive” peoples produce 
priests, medicine men, and many other 
specialists. With their attention centered 
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puberty rites, educational historians have 
failed develop this area research its 
justifiable extent. These groups not just 
happen. The poet, story-teller, and other 
literary men not just spring among 
peoples the full bloom their talents. 
How, then, they come be? What 
their education? Certainly there some- 
thing here valuable puberty rites. Why 
have writers educational history been 
content mention these groups but have 
ignored their training? 

read modern historians education 
get the impression that children 
“primitive” peoples mingled random 
their groups, picked some knowledge 
watching and imitation, were taught few 
necessary things their parents, and then 
met full the puberty rites. Having passed 
these tests, primitive education stops. Such 
treatment shallow and sadly distorted. 
There richness educational procedure 
among peoples which ignored 
most writers educational history. 

doubt already the reader has asked: 
What, then, shall the historian education 
present adequate treatment the 
The foregoing has revealed sev- 
eral suggestions. However, since the accu- 
rate data regarding “prehistoric are 
limited, and since there only the most 
questionable authority for equating “primi- 
tive man” and “prehistoric man,” there 
seems little point the historian’s treating 
the matter all. This only indirectly 
field for the historian. belongs the 
sociologist and should left him save 
only when the historian, historian, 
seeks write the history education 
among “primitive” peoples. 

This position taken because “primitive 
man” modern man. lives our 
contemporary time. has history 
we, perhaps not detailed since 
often found the most careless 
record-keepers. write the history any 
one group “primitive” men, write 
the histories several groups, might 
some value. 
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Further, everywhere man found 
environment. Some environments are 
more complex than others. every case 
man seeks adjust himself his environ- 
ment and adjust his environment his 
needs and wants far able. 
Many factors are work this process. 
the particular combination factors 
within certain area which results the 
culture found there. this process 
interaction between individual and environ- 
ment continues over long periods time 
the culture changes, “grows.” 

From our point view present-day 
Americans “primitive” peoples are referred 
“culturally arrested.” They not 
have automobiles, electric lights, the Gettys- 
burg Address, the Mona Lisa. But from 
their point view might well the 
“culturally arrested” people. become 
slaves our machines. must erect 
houses which keep warm, and many 
are too poor have house and must 
suffer from the cold. strive after wealth 
and power and brew world seething with 
war that threatens destroy all. 
starve the midst plenty. Who 
“culturally arrested”? Perhaps would 
well not look patronizingly upon 
“primitive” peoples? Their education may 
better suited their environment and 
its problems than our education our 
environment and problems? 

How, then, can dispel this confusion? 
The answer fairly simple. Let admit 
that know little nothing about “pre- 
historic” education. One may allowed 
speculate his heart’s content. Tie 
the wings imagination and soar into the 
“prehistoric.” But, recognize that this 
speculation, interesting but not accurate in- 
formation. 

Having made this admission, let study 
the development and change educational 
practices and theories throughout the history 
mankind wherever may have lived 
now lives, This study will reveal changes, 
some fast and some slow, some and 
some “bad” from our point view and 


from that value theory. shall dis- 
cover many repetitions different peoples 
have faced similar problems similar en- 
vironmental situations. Wherever may 
look, the United States, Europe, 
Africa, Asia, the most remote and 
strange places the earth, shall find 
education trailing its history out the dim 
not wholly blacked-out past. Careful 
study will reveal much interest and some 
things value for educators the 
present moment. 

historians may use some this 
material, psychologists may use other 
materials, sociologists still others, but 
teachers can use all throws more 
light the work are doing from day 
day our respective classrooms. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Salvador Madariaga. The 
Macmillan Company. 542 pp. $4.00. 


This excellent biography gives new 
picture the conqueror Mexico. will 
surprise many readers learn that, far 
from being mere adventurer, the subject 
this study was scholar who knew Latin 
and could speak with scholars that lan- 
guage; was “bit poet”; had studied 
Salamanca University then one the 
few great seats learning Europe. 
was gentleman, adventurer who was 
overfond women. considered con- 
quest his profession which earned his 
living with gunpowder and spear. For him 
gentleman who fought for living, 
glorified the Cid. religion was 
devout Catholic. was ambitious. 
was “strong animal” who indulged 
“almost unlimited polygamy.” This (to us) 
strange mixture religious and earthly 
traits was typical the times. 

His chief opponent Mexico, Mon- 
was the ruler Mexico. Cortes 
wished convert him Christianity, but 


= 
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less was covetous the spoils which 
could wrested from the heathen. Mon- 
was “not prisoner Cortes 
all; was prisoner his own self. 
was his faith that delivered him, hand 
and foot, into the hands the Spaniard.” 
was his duty the gods which led him 
surrender his throne. With mere four 
hundred men, thirteen horses and fewer 
than ten small guns Cortes could conquer 
this powerful monarch, who was rendered 
impotent his belief that surrender was 
the wish the gods his 

The biography has romance well 
adventure. One reads the palace 
bordering four streets, 
with twenty outside doors, three courtyards, 
one hundred rooms, with elaborate wood- 
work and ceilings cypress, palm, pine 
matching splendor the magnificently 
carpeted floors. hundred baths—walls 
were stone, marble, jasper, prophyry and 
alabaster. 

Every day the Spaniards were presented 
with gifts gold and costly garments. 
Each Spanish soldier was furnished with 
two three slaves. After his conquest 
Cortes was presented with calendar 
cartwheel dedicated the sun and disc 
similar size dedicated the Aztecs 
the moon. The gold taken Cortes his 
conquest was estimated worth 
$6,300,000, share $3,000 for each 
soldier, although most them never seem 
have received their allotments. Mon- 
wore sandals with soles gold, 
and his rich robes were overlaid with pre- 
cious metals and jewels. 

Amid such scenes splendor pos- 
sible for the author striking 
portraits with deft strokes his pen. 
does not fail make the most the op- 
portunity, yet adheres closely docu- 
mented facts. long bibliography and 
series references attest his meticulous 
scholarship. 

There are moments intense drama. 
Particularly striking the scene which 
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yields his sovereignty 
Cortes. depicts conflict two different 
worlds: 


Both sides were men; both knew what deep 
tragedy for man give his power into 
stranger’s hands; both felt the awe the oc- 
casion, because they realized that both were the 
instruments bigger powers than When 
gave his throne away tears, 
wept because was powerless before the gods; 
and when the Spanish soldiers wept out love for 
him, their tears were shed over the misery man, 
the toy higher hidden powers. That scene 
Mexico, when the men Cortes shed tears for 
one the most moving moments 
the discovery man man; moment 
profound unity, achieved not the Christian 
dogmatically asserted the belief common 
origin, but the grief and shame common 
failure before the challenge life. that day, 
man wept over himself and history wept over 
history. 


The volume particularly timely just 
now when cultural understanding between 
the United States and the Spanish-speaking 
American republics much needed and 
being eagerly cultivated. 


trated. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 459 


$4.00. 

The many faceted life Thomas Jef- 
ferson makes impossible include any 
one biography what might considered 
definitive record and study thereof. The 
present biography wisely attempts cover 
one the facets, namely Jefferson the 
spirit incarnate democracy. This does 
the best method possible, through pat 
and brief citations from Jefferson’s writ- 
ings, reports, and letters, copiously dis- 
tributed throughout the book and dis- 
criminately selected. Together with this 
emphasis there are illuminating discussions 
the various crises through which Jeffer- 
son passed public servant. There 
enough his private life give the reader 
clear image him man. the 
main, however, the book devoted de- 
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velopment the concept democracy 
understood and sincerely lived 
unique American. 


The story begins with Peter 


the father, and ends with The Sage 
Monticello dire financial straits from 
which was rescued generous dona- 
tions throughout the states. Between these 
points interest the reader follows Jeffer- 
son youth, student, lawyer, rebel, legis- 
lator, governor, philosopher, ambassador, 
spectator, secretary state, vice president, 
candidate, president, and finally his re- 
tirement sage. Throughout, runs the 
golden thread the meaning Jefferson: 
the interpreter, champion, and the un- 
swerving practitioner democracy. This 
all the more remarkable when one un- 
derstands that belonged more the 
planter aristocracy than the way life 
which his father rose from poverty 
comfortable station; for Jefferson was 
many respects Randolph and had com- 
panioned with the great the earth his 
day. slave holder, wished for their 
freedom and received educated and cul- 
tured negroes his home welcome 
guests. renounced all pomp, presi- 
dent. all his words and acts was 
republican, i.e., democrat. 

Mr. Padover tells graphically the story 
Jefferson’s relations with Hamilton and 
the Federalists. Here modern Hamiltonians 
republicans might have cause criticize 
the author too partial, for does not 
give the federalists, Hamilton particular, 
credit for any justified defense the prop- 
erty class. Likewise, the book lacks ade- 
quate description the times within which 
the intense political issues were born and 
Jefferson’s defense the French 
Revolution created bitter controversy over 
His hatred the British government 
stirred lingering tensions. attacked 
the judiciary, despised lawyers, distrusted 
bankers, criticized Washington, had 
faith Andrew Jackson. His political ca- 
reer was stormy. But was all part the 
pattern his deep-rooted faith common 
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man. Toward the end his bitterest enemies, 
John Adams, for example, acknowledged 
his greatness and his unselfish devotion 
the cause the common people. 

One-sided the story undoubtedly 
etches all the more sharply for this reason 
the struggle through which democratic 
principles gained the right way and 
triumphed. One impressed with the 
strong probability that Jefferson had not 
lived America today would not the 
democratic nation that is. The Declara- 
tion Independence and the Constitution 
soon became little more than scraps 
paper. took Jefferson and Madison and 
their followers drive home the great 
meanings these documents 
vitalize them consistent living and pro- 
tective legislation. for other reason 
Jefferson should have wide reading today 
because vividly shows that even these 
shores democracy has had fight for its 
existence among those who nominally gave 
their approval. living, empowering 
fact democracy has not yet won its greatest 
triumph this land the free! 

There much this volume that the 
reader will enjoy. One sees the tall, lean, 
red-haired, soft-spoken, ill-clad Virginian 
mixing with his equals, the one hand; 
and the gracious host, incomparable con- 
versationalist, stylist, and lover 
books dressed the immaculate style 
the drawing room, the other. Small 
wonder that likened Lincoln 
the former instance. There are convincing 
pages about Jefferson’s hatred priests 
and devotion the teaching Jesus. His 
love religious freedom, public and higher 
education; his versatile accomplishments 
engineer, architect, horticulturist, and clas- 
sicist are touched upon. 

For the general reader one the 
essential books the year, one likes 
commend the author for his wise use 
quotations, these being neither too long, 
nor too short. The book whole 
fine example historico-biographical writ- 
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EDUCATION 


Velorus Martz and Henry Lester Smith. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 485 pp. $2.00. 

tive teacher will far his professional 
training without arriving some under- 
standing the vital relation which the 
school sustains the society which 
part.” promote such understand- 
ing that this book has been written. Three 
large units organization are: the develop- 
ment the American school system; the 
conditions under which teachers work; and 
the mutual relations and obligations the 
school and society. indicated its 
title, the book designed introduc- 
tory course for beginners the study 
education. 

The volume unusually valuable 
one for the neophyte teaching. com- 
prehensive scope. Above all, has 
practical slant which exceedingly valu- 
able. ‘The authors not hesitate handle 
controversial questions. are 
teacher’s loyalty oaths, promoting new 
social order, political interference the 
schools, the teacher’s advocacy “good” 
causes, pupil “crushes,” community restric- 
tions the teacher’s social life, interviews 
with school officials, writing letters ap- 
plication, and seeking position the 
“home town.” Here are topics that ex- 
perienced administrators and teachers fre- 
quently discuss and which the prospective 
teacher needs The authors 
sensibly are realistic, and avoid the over- 
idealization career teacher. 

can usually taken for granted that 
textbook education has series 
exercises and problems, and annotated 
list readings. This volume excep- 
tion the general rule. The book per- 
forms well the authors’ aims help the 
student decide whether shall continue 
with the study education, interpret 
the later educational courses, and de- 
velop understanding and appreciation 
of, and enthusiasm for the teacher’s calling. 
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Roy Street. The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. 302 pp. $2.50. 


The author, consulting psychologist 
and mental hygienist, writes simply and 
clearly child development. children, 
whether times peace war, there 
always the question adaptation so- 
ciety flux, and world where there 
are conflicting and contending tendencies. 
Unlike some earlier writers, the author 
believes that usefulness the key well- 
adjusted childhood. accepted 
groups his society the child must use- 
ful. have feeling adequacy must 
useful. The useful child secure; 
produces. The useless, insecure child takes 
refuge some form escape, and may 
become problem. The insecure child 
battles against his insecurity; needs 
guidance. The secure child, the other 
hand, needs less guidance. 

The author shows clearly that the grow- 
ing child must considered objectively. 
There are dangers focusing attention 
the child his behavior. Rather, attention 
must directed methods growth, 
objective results. And child must 
given opportunity grow, con- 
structively active, move toward chosen 
goals. chapter shows how rigid school 
organization, residue earlier days when 
compulsory attendance school was not 
required, restricts considerable number 
children their education. 

Illustrations are profusely used, the 
cases are hypothetical, not being descrip- 
tions “any real known person.” But, 
composite though they may be, they are 
real descriptions real difficulties. Causes 
behavior problems are given, and their 
treatment indicated. 

The volume seems particularly sen- 
sible one. not technical language 
style, The facts are stated directly. 
not designed for the specialist, but for 
teachers and parents who have not had the 
advantage specialized education the 
field. wholesome and useful book. 
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EDUCATION THE UNITED 
Edgar Knight. Second revised edi- 
tion. Ginn and Company. 669 pp. 
$3.40. 

This volume rather complete re- 
vision the author’s earlier books carry- 
ing the same title. additional chapter 
“Trends and Issues after 1930” has 
been added, and there have been extensive 
changes the text, the references and 
readings, and the questions for study and 
discussion, chiefly additions. 

Though these changes bring the volume 
thoroughly date, the essential charac- 
teristics remain unchanged. There the 
same skilful selection materials; the 
same comprehensive point view; the 
same wealth illustration; the same ex- 
cellent organization; and the same lucid 
and vivid style. Like its predecessors, 
gives ampler space than its contemporaries 
the development education the 
South, not sectional matter, but 
due recognition neglected region 
the history education. 

textbook has superior merit. 
well-organized, well-illustrated, well- 
documented. Its bibliographies are ample, 
but carefully selected. Its exercises and 
questions for discussion are timely and re- 
quire assimilation the material the 
text. Students will find both helpful and 


interesting. 


HANDBOOK EDUCATIONAL 
Nelson. The Dryden Press. 174 pp. 
$1.25. 

Unique its conception, this book 
value both the beginning student and 
the instructor. dictionary psychological 
terms (seventy-five pages) the heart 
the book. Approximately equal amount 
space given summarizing the es- 
sentials psychology. each new term 
used the text, asterisk indicates 
that definition may found the dic- 


tionary section. Approximately twenty 


pages references may found 
annotated bibliography. References the 
dictionary section are made limited 
number standard authors. The defini- 
tions are cross-referenced. 


INTRODUCTION AMERICAN PUBLIC 
Chris DeYoung. 704 


pp. $2.75. 

For more than score years text- 
books under the title 
Teaching have been prepared imple- 
ment beginning course for prospective 
teachers. From the earliest volumes the 
present one, striking evolution can 
seen. The first volumes were limited 
scope and lacked sufficient body. The ample 
volume this book striking. 

Five major aspects education are con- 
sidered: organization and administration 
public education, areas public education, 
personnel public education, provisions 
for educational materials and environment, 
and interpretation education. The book 
arranged series seventeen units, 
each which has preview and outline, 
development the topic and brief con- 
clusion. list suggested activities 
projects accompanies 
The author advocates reading material 
more extended than single textbook can 
give. provides annotated list 
books, current pertinent periodicals and 
publications, and audio-visual aids. 

The volume packed with interesting 
and useful facts. Charts, historical calen- 
dars, illustrations, and tables supplement 
the ample text. The pictures cover wide 
geographical range and variety situa- 
tions. The author has designed the book 
primarily for education courses introductory 
education. may also serve refer- 
ence book for teachers-in-service. The 
reviewer knows textbook its field 
better designed give simple but com- 
prehensive insight into the problems 
public education. 
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THEORIES SECONDARY EDUCATION 
THE Joseph Just- 
man. Contributions Education, No. 
814. Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
plus 481. $3.00, 

not too often that the educational 
reading public offered something 
novelty doctoral the 
very nature the research set-up, aspiring 
doctoral candidates find their pet topics 
broken down narrow scopes with lengthy 
titles. Once while, however, there ap- 
pears document which commands broad 
sweep across subject, one which enables 
the writer and the reader view prob- 
lem terms totality. Such the case 
with Justman’s volume. 

The author, instructor the De- 
partment Education Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has undertaken compare critically 
the salient theories contemporary sec- 
ondary education. the basis 
formulation definitions “secondary 
education” and “theory,” has examined 
the literature the subject and has gen- 
eralized the various statements into four 
theoretical categories: Humanism, repre- 
sented Nicholas Murray Butler, Nor- 
man Foerster, Robert Hutchins, Isaac 
Kandel and William Learned; 
Social with William 
Bagley, Charles Judd and Henry 
Morrison its exponents; Social Realism, 
including among its interpreters Thomas 
Briggs, Harl Douglas and Francis 
Spaulding; and with 
Boyd Bode, John Childs, George 
Counts, Philip Cox, John Dewey, 
Hopkins, William Kilpatrick, 
Harold Rugg and Vivian Thayer 
the forefront. Justman careful em- 
phasize that the above compartmentaliza- 
tion does not necessarily imply harmony 
within any single system; several re- 
spects, members one group are more 
home another, e.g., Kandel, Cox, and 
Counts. Footnotes point out exceptions 
which must made for certain theorists. 
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After conventional introduction, Dr. 
Justman proceeds exposition the 
four major theories. groups his ex- 
planations with respect the Social Dy- 
namics, Psychological Foundations, Mean- 
ing, and Method Secondary Education. 
each case, subdividing further, discus- 
sion falls under the headings General 
Principles, Evaluation the Existent Sit- 
uation Terms These Principles, and 
Nature Constructive Proposals. The 
final chapter critical summary all 
viewpoints. Briefly, Humanism places man, 
virtue his mind soul, position 
superior the rest the natural world. 
Mind creates values for human life (Ra- 
tionalist-Humanism), both creates and 
communicates them intuitively man 
(Intuitionist-Humanism). attain the 
Good Life, necessary develop the 
mind. The educational process, hence, 
individual-centered, intellect-centered, tra- 
ditional-centered, discipline-centered. Just- 
man recognizes the critical service rendered 
Humanism American education, 
that insisted upon higher educational and 
cultural standards. the other hand, 
finds this theory over-emphasizing human 
inequality and condescending its attitude 
toward These “undemocratic 
tendencies,” plus the failure provide 
constructive plan for social improvement 
and the acceptance disproved psychol- 
ogy, are the main points criticism offered 
the author. 

will not necessary for the reviewer 
analyze the other viewpoints. Suffice 
note that Social Evolutionism realist 
its philosophy, Social Realism com- 
bination realism and pragmatism, while 
Experimentalism pragmatic. Humanism, 
course, upholds the idealist position. 

Dr. Justman does not pretend 
wholly impartial, Martian observer; 
frank express his preference for Social 
Realism. But this leaning favor one 
theory neither blinds him its weaknesses 
nor the excellences the other views. 
Moreover, insists that his prefer- 
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ence has been determined intellectual 
considerations, rather than irrespon- 
sible priort manner vague and 
indefinable temperamental ‘affinity’” (p. 
392). One may allowed wonder 
what influence the “wise counsel and per- 
sonal encouragement well as... 
the lasting personal and professional values 
gained the course several years’ asso- 
ciation” (p. with Professor Briggs had 
Dr. Justman’s choice theory. 

The reader and student should grate- 
ful the author for his penetrating, thor- 
ough analysis and his suggestive criticism. 
times, however, seems that Justman’s 
criticism proposed terms his own 
subjective criteria. appears questionable, 
furthermore, whether such extended analy- 
sis really necessary. Could not the 
dent education himself—and the book 
was written for such people—derive similar 
conclusions from his reading Kandel, 
Bagley, Briggs, Bode al.? Would not 
more succinct presentation 
sophical differences, correlated with the 
history and present practices secondary 
education, have offered more serviceable 
document? Again, let not forgotten 
that Dr. Justman’s opus dissertation 
and therefore subject certain pre- 
scribed limitations. 

Viewed the perspective available 
and needed educational literature, this doc- 
toral dissertation undoubtedly represents 
contribution merit, result painstak- 
ing effort and devoted research. may 
considered supplementary the volumes 
Woelfel and Brubacher and may 
utilized toward better understanding 
the theoretical aspects contemporary 
American education. also suggests 
similar elementary and 
higher education under 
microscope. 

School Education, 
New York University 
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CATION. Report the National Com- 
mission Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning. John DeBour, Editor. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
239 pp. $1.50. 

During the last half century numerous 
committees have directed their attention 
revision the subjects the secondary- 
school However, subjects 
the curriculum have been conceived 
series relatively independent areas, 
even though the reports during the period 
progressively assumed more functional 
aspect. Unlike these, the report under con- 
sideration departs from the practice in- 
dependent planning and adopts 
tive plan, which leaders the various 
secondary-school areas gathered council 
consider the problem general educa- 
tion the high school level. 

Twelve areas are considered: the social 
studies, English, journalism, speech, mod- 
ern foreign languages, natural science, 
mathematics, home economics, health and 
physical education, business education, art, 
and the school library. 

final chapter, “Our Emerging Life- 
Centered Curriculum,” 
philosophy the committee. Isolated sub- 
jects give way unified experience arcas; 
the secondary school program conceived 
terms personal and social needs; the 
organization recognized; codperative 
curriculum building replaces the individual 
approach; stress placed 
differences; and the problem approach 
curriculum building approved. 

The membership the committee con- 
sists delegates officially recognized 
the organizations representing the 
room teachers the respective areas. While 
not all the reports have been officially 
sanctioned the component groups, they 
essentially represent their respective po- 
sitions. book, therefore, becomes 
authentic summary the best modern 
thought the various areas. Analyzed and 
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considered the entire Commission 
unity attained such rarely found 
reports separate committees. 

The blight specialized subject matter 
has long been Competent au- 
thority has long deprecated the exclusive 
attention teacher his own teaching 
field. This book serves give the entire 
teaching staff appreciation their re- 
spective subjects the unitary education 
the pupil. Without destroying areas 
subject matter the book blends the extreme 
tendencies isolated subjects, and that 
unified experiences, neglecting such areas, 
thus effecting compromise between two 
opposing extreme positions curriculum 
organization. The functional approach can 
accepted both traditionalist and pro- 


gressive. 


FICTION 


SUGAR THE Evelyn Hanna. 
Dutton and Company. 313 pp. 
$2.50. 

This story Georgia the deep 
South, with negroes, cult snake- 
worshipers, poor whites; the same time 
reaches Union Square and Greenwich 
Village. Ellison Frost, Frost Haven, 
Georgia, owner flourishing peach or- 
chards, was the father two girls, half- 
sisters—one, Claire, daring, sophisticated, 
exuberant, blasé, athletic, modern girl; 
the other, Sobina, frail, retiring, introspec- 
tive, philosophic. 

Claire makes friends easily with her 
urbanity and dash; Sobina, interested 
culture, defined Southern women 
earlier day, was absorbed the classic 
ports and authors and occupied the back- 
ground especially Claire’s presence. 

Both fall love with Barrett Page, 
scion well-established New England 
family, who lived Boston, and who 
came visit Frost Haven. Naturally 
enough Page attracted the liveliness 
and dash Claire whom Sobina loses 
him, but after his divorce from Claire, 
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Sobina wins him back and marries him. 
Meanwhile she must endure the feigned 
illness her mother and must become 
schoolteacher support her, since her 
father failed business and his death 
left them destitute. 

The romance embroidered with 
background cultured Southern life 
the plantation, colonial mansion, typical 
Georgia peach orchards, the simple-minded 
and carefree colored population, and 
degraded poor Southern whites. has the 
authentic flavor the South, can 
exhibited only author whose birth, 
tradition, and education attest the true 
Georgian atmosphere. There are many 
dramatic situations, but these are set against 
background native dignity and com- 
mon sense, relieved frequent bursts 
humor. The contrast the characters 
Clarissa and Sobina artistically drawn, 
and one reads feels deeply the chal- 
lenge the sophisticate the stately 
matron. less clear-cut the contrast 
between the North and the South. 

human story charmingly and 
convincingly told dignified language. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THEM Nathaniel Fishman. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation. 133 
$1.50. 

Within the brief compass this book 
the reader will obtain invaluable informa- 
tion regarding ways and means prepar- 
ing wills and arranging for their proper 
New York Bar, the material authorita- 
tive and includes number details that 
the average citizen doubtless ignorant of. 
The value the book enhanced con- 
crete studies forty-eight wills that re- 
sulted litigation and heavy losses the 
heirs. There are also model wills that the 
reader might use making out his own. 
About one half the book devoted 
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considerations litigations, some them 
religious grounds. The other half de- 
scribes and gives various forms legally 
adequate wills. The Appendix contains 
dictionary legal terms and their mean- 
ings applied wills. All all, the book 
should widely known and Terse, 
detailed where necessary, concrete, and 
clearly pointed indispensable all who 
desire that their heirs shall enjoy the pro- 
tection the testator intends they shall have. 


Irvine. Dutton and Co. 251 pp. 
$2.50. 

With the rapid development the 
Little Theatre and dramatic departments 
schools and colleges popular interest 
the stage has reached phenomenal height 
the United States. Screen and radio have 
enlarged and redirected opportunities once 
limited the legitimate stage. book 
experienced and accomplished artist 
the theatre has, therefore, pointed value 
this time. The former declassé status 
the actor longer obtains. Such players 
Sir Henry Irving, Sir Herbert Tree, 
Forbes-Robertson, Walter 
Hampden and Maurice Evans together 
with the Lunts and many others wide 
fame have given the stage high dis- 
tinction worthy career. 

Mr. Irvine the book before has 
view the young aspirant this novel 
career modern times. Not textbook 
acting vocal culture the little volume 
deals with the player’s personality, modern 
stage production, the director, how get 
job, etiquettes the theatre, make-up 
and similar matters that bear the general 
theme. Richly and entertainingly anec- 
dotal the book offers delightful reading. 
Mr. Irvine does not mince matters dis- 
cussing the meaning impersonal inter- 
pretations play and what this may exact 
from the player. Such practical matters 
labor union relations are helpfully de- 


tailed. The key word applying for job 
both the stage and elsewhere “Be 
ready!” 

Any young person who looks forward 
acting career will profit reading 
and reflecting upon this sane and realistic 
explanation the actor’s art one its 
finest exemplars. 


SHALL FROM THE EARTH 
Ralph Perry. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1940. 159 pp. $1.50. 
These are critical days when democratic 

U.S. suspects that there need for action 

and finds prior need for inward question- 

ing. Whether the American system 
education fault whatever the cause, 
democracy finds itself mental and 
moral confusion which, other days might 
provide forensic entertainment but now 

curse. The propagandists totalitarian- 

ism have been permitted make identi- 

fication things long thought diametrical- 
opposed. Honest investigators have been 
permitted qualify democratic objectives 

and ideals. the name progress 

critical attitude has been fostered. But the 

present need for unity, for foundational 
clarity such the totalitarians have pro- 
vided for 

The realistic philosophy which Prof. 
culiarly adapted the present difficulty. 
Though not blind distinctions keeps 
its eyes glued the famous dictum 
Bishop Butler that everything what 
and not another thing. And democracy, 
let undeniably said, democracy. 
not the uniformitarianism, anti-intellec- 
tualism, tribalism and technologism which 
together spell Nazism. the very 
explicit contrary, individualism, rationalism, 
universalism, and avows moral purposive- 
ness. 

Mr. Perry not merely logician. 
uncompromising democrat, full mor- 
ally purposive. therefore damns the 
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Germany Hitler constituting “the 
most formidable power for evil since the 
Arch-Enemy fell from his high place 
Heaven. Through the contrivance man, 
and the coincidence racial traits and 
historical conditions, discipline, passion, so- 
cial solidarity, and mastery the tech- 
nical arts have been united one nation. 
They (the German people) possess 
short both the sheer force primitivism 
and the most subtle artfulness ad- 
vanced culture—the fury passion, to- 
gether with cold, implacable, and 
methodological intelligence.” The further 
sad consideration that the force which 
confronts one that can not met 
force reasoning. “You cannot meet 
force with argument, unless the enemy who 
using that force open argument. 
the declared enemy argument itself, 
then has made that weapon useless.” 

Mr. Perry accepts principles the only 
way which they can worthily ac- 
cepted, namely, things fought for. 
follows that certain infringements are 
rightfully laid upon the right free 
speech. who would claim the privi- 
lege order advocate system which 
the principle would denied, very liter- 
ally have case: they must hindered. 
The point bit difficult grasp: seems 
paradoxical deny freedom speech 
the very name freedom speech. But 
Mr. Perry quite right that the paradox 
verbal only. For this alone the book 
worth reading. 


ALERT Wilfrid Gibson. The Ox- 
ford University Press. (Imported from 
England, 1941.) pp. $1.00. 

The first world war inspired great 
quantity verse and some genuine poetry; 
most persons agree that the best those 
poems were Rupert Brooke’s Sonnets, 
Masefield’s August 1914, Gibson’s Battle, 
though many would add the unconven- 
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tional poems Wilfred Owen and Sieg- 
fried Sassoon. This second world war 
seems give rise fewer verses. Perhaps 
this more scientific than literary pe- 
riod; perhaps too many are seeking 
escape from the worst attempt repe- 
tition the part history. 

Yet Wilfrid Gibson has succeeded 
picturing this second war well did 
the first, rather more fully and artistically. 
thorough and polished master his 
craft—verse-making, also sensitive 
thinker and sane observer. pictures 
the various representative scenes epi- 
sodes this war exquisite, complete 
miniatures, which leave vivid and lasting 
impression his readers the longer 
more pretentious works younger poets. 


There have been happy days— 
Days crystalline lucency 
That, gliding by, they scarcely left trace 
Upon the palimpsest memory. 


Wilfrid Gibson introduces his fifty- 
five poems his latest volume, The Alert. 
“These years tragedy” pictures 
the soldier marching away, the 
the bombed street, the Home Guard, the 
factory workers, the slum child evacuated 
the quiet English country-side, the shep- 
herd, the village church, the fireman, the 
flyer crossing the snowy mountains, the bus 
returning from the market town, the 
ploughman, the listening-post, the farm, the 
air-raid warden, inside darkened train. 
Such civilian scenes are 
glimpses the active fighters, the lookout 
sea, the lightship, the survivors 
torpedoed ship, sentry, sniper, soldier 
leave. 

This new series war poems shows 
Gibson’s effective style, wherein the swift 
compression the verses heightens the 
poignant contrast between normal life and 
current life, between peace and war. The 
wounded soldier the Libyan desert sand 
recalls how his childhood days the peal 
bells from the Abbey tower resounded 
“of ringers practicing Thursday night.” 


> 
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The “unchallengeable messenger” 


careless whistling boy.” This poet’s sugges- 
tion many stories and lives, his directness 
and simplicity, his intelligibility expres- 
sion attained through practice his art 
until this art concealed (true art 
conceal art, the ancients counseled), the 
real music his verse—all these charac- 
teristics have made every reader Gibson’s 
earlier work lover his poetry; and all 
these features are revealed this latest 
volume his. 

Contemporary with the poet laureate 
John Masefield, Wilfrid Gibson was first 
named “the Millet poets,” because 
wrote many volumes realistic lyrics, 
narratives and dramas verse depicting 
working men and women all aspects 
their lives, like Daily Bread and 
The Macmillan Company published his 
Collected Poems 1905-1925 the same 
dignified format Tennyson and the 
“standard” older English poets. This vol- 
ume included Battle, the thirty poems 
mostly life the trenches the first 
world war, represented dozens an- 
thologies the comic wonder the old 
cow died not,” and “The night left 
father said,” and the tragic 
cannot quite remember. There were five 
Dropped dead beside the trench, and three 
Whispered their dying messages 
Lascelles Abercrombie characterized Battle 
“‘a series short dramatic lyrics, written 
with the simplicity and directness that Mr. 
Gibson chiefly studies his exceptional 
art, expressing without comment but with 
profoundly implied emotion the feelings, 
thoughts, sensations soldiers the midst 
the actual experiences warfare.” ‘This 
criticism fits the new volume The Alert 
only the words “and civilians” are added. 

The close friend the glamorous Ru- 
pert Brooke, who celebrated Gibson’s 
poems, poetically well literally 
one the “Great Lover’s” heirs. Gibson 
belongs the New Numbers group 
Georgian poets, friend Edward Marsh, 
Harold Monro, Gordon Bottomley, Law- 
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rence Binyon, Edward Thomas, Walter 
Mare, John Drinkwater. visited 
the United States 1917, reading his 
poems. The American poet Robert Frost 
lived several years next-door neighbor 
Gibson. But when the author North 
Boston would discuss theories poetry, 
Gibson merely listened insisted that his 
only theory was that poem spoiled 
lost talking about before com- 
pletely written. 

those strangely hopeful years just 
after the armistice, the Gibsons lived 
cottage Pembrokeshire Wales, near 
enough the Atlantic for the poet see the 
ocean from his study window. Now with 
son air planes and daughter war 
work, recalls the little bay: 


Barbed-wire entanglements and barriers 
concrete guard the approaches the bay 
Where the sun and rain early years 
Our children loved play. 


Wilfrid Gibson singularly free from 
the obsessions that mar the work most 
contemporary writers; not unduly pre- 
occupied with doctrines concerning art, 
poetic technique, sex, religion, mysticism, 
pessimism. His sympathetic understanding 
and honest realism give his vision cer- 
tain universality and truth that might 
called faith. the springtime blossoming 
sees that the earth even now “brings loveli- 
ness and innocence When re- 
visits the beautiful old Gothic Abbey his 
birthplace Hexham, Northumberland, 
recalls how man 

Builder and breaker since the world began, 

Betrayed frailties the mortal flesh, 

yet phoenix soul that springs afresh 

Resilient the imperishable gleam 

Out the self-wrought havoc his dream, 

From devastation fashioning anew 


His vision; and that his best self true 
Man, the destroyer, Man, the builder, too. 


GERALDINE DILLA 


Lasr Time Paris Elliot 
Paul. Random 421 pp. $2.75. 


One likes believe that this unique, 
fictionized piece reporting will often 
read the years come those who 
seek vivid picture France that was 
and never can again. was written 
Elliot Paul, distinguished journalist and 
foreign correspondent the 
Tribune, simple tale but its telling 
the author brings the reader picturesque 
assortment people who live Rue 
Huchette close Notre Dame. For 
twenty years Mr. Paul lived the Hotel 
Caveau, the domicile unique sophisti- 
cates the midst quarter rich with 
striking personalities that one may doubt its 
duplicate could exist anywhere 
The time span the account ex- 
tends from 1923 1940, seventeen short 
years which the often idealized Paris was 
actualized short street symbolical 
doubt other districts about which the 
author does not write. Here were butchers 
and grocers, policemen, hotel keepers, 
priests, brothel judges, and 
among them the heroes, heroines, and 
villains, cats and dogs that are the dramatis 
personae the street’s comedy. the 
account this short street and its people 
that one can see the results the war its 
harvest grief, hate, frenzied decisions, 
persecution, death. What has happened 
France and other lands since 1940 here 
predictively described and narrated one 
who lived the midst and knew how 
see and how understand. 

Based intimate facts the book fic- 
tionized. But there fiction the de- 
scriptions attitudes and emotions caused 
the two wars between which France has 
been crushed. only book this 
kind that the dreadful impact war can 
sensed what does lives all stations. 
Here its glory, its vast political meaning 
become personalized and one sees what 
does, has always done, and will 
neighborhood, high and low. Paris be- 
tween the two wars moved smooth 
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natural flow but only for brief span. Into 
the neighborhood came suspicions, hate, be- 
trayal, death; the simple naturalness 
life became convulsive with something 
loathsome and degenerating. not 
mass movements and heroism land 
sea the air that one reads this book, 
but the remote, hidden effects war 
small district with just common individ- 
uals. Mr. Paul has given truly great 
canvas the times. 


RELIGION 


Tsanoff. Dutton and Co. 384 pp. 
$3.75. 

Neither history religions nor 
treatise theology Religious Crossroads 
critical and interpretative survey lead- 
ing concepts religion found major 
primitive and civilized religions. Written 
for the intelligent layman, the book dis- 
cusses the nature and definition religion, 
religion primitive societies, recorded re- 
ligion and the several bibles, religion and 
morality, the meaning the supernatural. 
several chapters are treatments the 
concept God. Many pages consider sin, 
salvation, atonement, conversion, prayer, 
mysticism, immortality, the problem evil, 
and the ideal divine perfection. The 
author seemingly has omitted but little that 
would interest the layman religious 
devotee. 

The book richly 
meanings and practices. For example, 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Egyptian, Babylonian 
and ancient Israel the word “religion” 
does not appear the sacred writings. 
Instead, there are words for law, devotion 
and faith, knowledge, doctrine, the way, 
obedience. The Russians and other Slavs, 
and West Europeans have word that 
exactly corresponds our “religion.” For 
the Roman religio probably meant univer- 
sality faith based upon many kinds 
cults. Conceptions religion reflect 
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varieties religious experience. Thus, 
Christianity religion refers theistic creeds, 
types ritual, mystical feeling, worship 
the holy, conviction the conservation 
values. One thinks religion usually 
terms formal worship. All these mean- 
ings may connoted “religion.” All 
them may force within particular 
type religious zeal. 

particular value teachers and edu- 
cators the author’s chapter the relation 
college students religious creeds and 
concepts, The intellectualism the campus, 
except colleges strictly denominational, 
breeds critical attitude toward many doc- 
trines the Christian religion. The serious 
problem preserve among young people 
respect and reverence for high ethical and 
spiritual values all the while effort put 
forth foster critical understanding 
the origins, development, and verbalism 
dogma. well this point allow the 
author speak for himself, his view 
the kind appeal modern Christianity 
should make: 

“this appeal cannot terms dogmatic 
formulas and antiquated cosmology, nor forms 
sacramental ritual, ecclesiastical order and 
prerogatives, apostolic succession and the laying 
hands—none these. The appeal, saving 


appeal there is, must Christ’s own vision 
the infinitely precious soul 


One infers that the author seeks for 
large base which social 
program can developed the end that 
religion may appear make difference 
man’s attitude toward his brotherman 
for the general peace and welfare all. 
Not until religion forsakes its arid creeds, 
its spectacular ritualism, its political eccle- 
siasticism and promotes social sympathy and 
spontaneous good will can its high purpose 
realized. Whatever its origins may be, 
the objective true religion clear 
enough: the enlargement daily living 
include the highest ideals and their realiza- 
tion among men. this time the social 
works religion are more importance 
than the theological creeds. 
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Tue Axis Blue Prints 
for the Total War. From original ma- 
terial prepared Staff Officers the 
German Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Compiled and edited Ladislas Farago, 
Editor German Psychological War- 
fare. Farrar and Rinehart. 614 pp. 

The publisher this startling volume 
informs that has attempted present 
means long series writings from 
Nazi leaders the theories, dreams, and plans 
the Axis powers their determination 
establish German and Aryan world 
order. The book the fruit studies and 
investigations the Committee for Na- 
tional Morale among whose members are 
Arthus Upham Pope, Edmond 
Major George Fielding Eliot, Raymond 
Gram Swing, Elmer Davis, and Dr. Foster 
Kennedy. Mr. Farago selected the material 
from German originals scores books 
and periodicals. Each extract introduced 
carefully considered interpretative com- 
ments. Throughout, the 
meticulous and expert editing. 

Essentially anthology German 
conceptions war, the book can not ade- 
quately reviewed within brief space. 
offers authoritative statements the 
German conception war, descriptions 
how nation under arms should behave, 
ways and means preparing for war, with 
many pages the meaning the Blitz- 
krieg. Much space given the art gen- 
eralship, the war machine, psychological 
warfare. chapters make clear the 
meaning Hitler’s Grand Strategy. 
lay reviewer the volume particular 
value for its exposition what total war 
involves. Here one sees war not merely 
spectacular and grim battles but the con- 
version practically all peace-time activi- 
ties into economic and social adjuncts 
war. Thus, total war comprehends civilian 
mobilization along all lines that have mili- 
tary significance. War here appears vast 
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business and industrial organization. Prob- 
ably people earth, with the exception 
the Japanese, have given much scien- 
tific study warfare the Germans, 

interesting learn that the modern 
terms applying total war originated 
France (guerre totale and mobilisation 
absolue). Mussolini was the first give 
totalitarian war hortatory expression and, 
Germany, totaler Krieg was first highly 
developed General Ludendorff. Accord- 
ing General Karl von Clausewitz total 
war really means the people’s war. But 
Clausewitz had mind not the Hitlerian 
objective but people’s war against “any 
policy conquest, oppression and world 
dominion.” the masses meant people 
who revolt against oppressive few. The 
ideas Clausewitz have been distorted 
the Nazis. 

Clausewitz, who wrote his essay 
War 1831, may called the philosopher 
total war. the present volume his 
clear analysis what war implies deserves 
careful reading and sharp understanding. 
There are three objectives: (1) conquer 
and destroy the enemy’s force, (2) get 
possession the material elements ag- 
gression and other sources existence 
the hostile enemy, (3) win public 
opinion. this connection Count Moltke’s 
dictum should kept mind. de- 
scribed peace “dream, and not even 
pretty one that, while war link 
God’s own order the world.” Here 
the foundation stone the German 
philosophy war. 

This reviewer would welcome brief 
summary this remarkable book cheap 
format and popularly priced that the 
German conception total war might 
read all intelligent Americans this 
time. For unless Americans learn under- 
stand the nature the enemy this time 
and his profound conception people’s 
mission they will remain indifferent the 
enormity the war which are all 
now involved and the fanatical dynamics 
that empower the Axis nations. This 
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vastly more than political and trade war. 
war that comprehends the nature 
people and the destiny national life. 


Rohan D’O. Butler. Dutton and 
Co. 304 pp. $3.00. 

Happily entitled, this scholarly volume 
brings the reader the history present 
German thought. Because the current 
war and the villain role played therein 
Hitler and his gang popularly believed 
that the Nazis are the ogres against whom 
the democratic forces are now battling. 
But Mr. Butler shows with impersonal pen 
that back totalitarian leadership today are 
massive group thinkers, 
dreamers, and practitioners who are respon- 
sible for modern decadent Germany. 
the poet; Schelling, Fichte and Hegel; 
Ranke, the historian; Bismarck and von 
Clausewitz, von and 
Bernhard; and 
Nietzsche; Krupp; Houston Chamberlain, 
Keyserling, and Spengler all belong the 
Nazi tradition and from them national so- 
cialism stems. may agree with Wood- 
row Wilson that there sharp distinction 
made between the German govern- 
ment and the German people and the 
same time recognize, what this book 
clinches, that German culture closely 
interwoven with war ideology that the two 
are part and parcel the German people, 
albeit the origin lies Prussia. Thus: 

This German culture is, Mann 
integral part the German war-ideology. 
Such culture sees the good life civilization 
only artificial extract life, insipid. de- 
mands that life should total like war, like the 
ideal itself. The longing for life itself, life 
whole and the raw, good and evil together, 
life untamed vigour, exuberant violence 
and uncertainty. One reminded here the close 
connexion between Schopenhauer’s will life and 
Nietzsche’s will power, domination. The 
German, lacking belief the individual the 


natural embodiment life, feels that order 
enjoy life must dominate it. 
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Germany there has long been 
appeal expressionism, primitive emotion, 
life, vitalism. Its most 
artistic expression appears 
Faust. Man are believe positively 
evil. the German’s divine mission 
subdue him the name the German 
ideal. And the spirit and achievement 
Germanality “jungle law, might 
right, fanaticism virtue, 
common sense, fear master over all, rul- 
ing the name the ideal.” 

According the author, thought 
appearance spontaneous the Germans “must 
dwell upon their own being, they must 
intoxicate themselves with The Nazis 
simply extended the historical school 
German exo-centrism. They set out 
educate the Germans themselves Ger- 
manity, which means that the German indi- 
vidual and the German ideal must 
synthesized throughout Germany and 
thereby leadership ensured for similar syn- 
thesis throughout the world. Germany 
reality.”” Consequently “national- 
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socialism has led the Germans into their 
own. Under Nazi rule 
emerged resplendent her Germanity.” 
will apparent, hope, from the 
foregoing references that the present vol- 
ume goes deep into the meaning German 
character. Historically, Germany has been 
moved and directed one the most 
gigantic and dynamic ideas the entire 
world. Only Germany, infer, could 
Nazi ideology come fruitage. 
sinister apotheosis German life and 
thought for more than one hundred and 
fifty years. separate the German gov- 
ernment and the German people can 
longer acceptable informed students 
the times. The German people, with 
exceptions course, thrive this war 
which them sort Islamic crusade 
behalf Teutonic gods whom Hitler 
the greatest prophet. Long ago the Jews 
called themselves the chosen people. Today 
Germans assert that Thor and Odin and 
Freja and the whole Valhalla depend upon 
Germany the chosen one convert the 
world neo-paganism and neo-despotism. 


when our own knowledge and power fail; led them into 
wider sight and purer conception than our own, and receive from 
them the united sentence the judges and councils all time, against 


our solitary and unstable 


Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


FRED “Self-Starter Man.” The Ro- 
60:31-33ff. May, 1942. 


Charles Kettering, the subject the sketch 
“is like long swallow ice water when it’s 
go° the shade—Spine bracing!” The inventor 
the self-starter, ethyl and perfector the 
believes science has just 
started. experiments unceasingly. Just now 
financing inquiry into Chlorophyll and 
Photosynthesis Antioch College. His inventions 
are usually the result ten years research. 


BENJAMIN, HAROLD. “The Soldier’s Education 
for Peace.” Frontiers Democracy, 
April 15, 1942. 


The United States and her allies are waging 
war for goal effective peace. The soldier 
must the fighting; will play powerful 
political role securing peace. Therefore, 
addition training for war, must educated 
win the post-combat part the war. The rank 
and file must taught what war and peace are 
about. 


ALLAN Roy. “What the Quints Have 
Taught Me.” The Rotarian. 60:33-35. April, 
1942. 

Dr. Dafoe learned what proper routine and 
training and environment can for children; 
the psychological value religion; the value 
patience; not meddle with the human mecha- 
nism but let nature heal; the value vitamins 
and fruit juices; that people the world over love 
service. 


“Judging the Press.” Secondary 
Education. 10:293-294. February-March, 1942. 


improve newspaper reading shall have 
get people live “examined Newspapers 
can help know the jobs that need 
done; help get the most for our money 
when buy; assist seeing the crime prob- 
lem clearly; help have good time 
incomes; aid making our minds con- 
fining their editorials the editorial page; and 
hiring reporters who write they please. “To 
examine the newspaper examine ourselves.” 
can have what want the press. 


EMBREE, EDWIN “For Whose Freedom?” 

Asia 42:221-224. April, 1942. 

The president the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
writes the Negro: Prejudices lead discrimi- 
nation, drastic restrictions, and tragic violence. 
“The greatest weakness our democracy our 
treatment negroes.” “We cannot have healthy 
nation with one-tenth the people ill-nourished, 
sick, harboring germs disease which recognize 
color line, obey Jim Crow laws.” 
fight for democracy abroad, must see 
that there fair play home. 


Spring, 1942. 

The economic interpretation history fal- 
lacious. Its social exemplification shown 
terms “comfort, profits, and prosperity.” “It 
began, modestly enough, with the promise 
‘full dinner pail’; rose, crescendo, ‘chicken 
every pot and two cars every garage’; and 
came climax the hope every man mil- 
lionaire forty.” must learn that “the man 
that seeks live bread alone” less than 
man; animal. Man does not live 
bread alone. must live more than “the bread 


the must sustained “the bread 
life.” 


FospicK, Harry EMERSON. “Religious Faith, 
Stimulus Not Escape.” Teachers College 
Record. 43:532-537. April, 1942. 

this article religious faith considered “not 

retreat from reality but stimulus confront- 

ing reality.” the religious man there always 

part the future that “unforseeable.” God 

“is ivory tower. But long is, the 

doors possibility are open, and even the in- 

credible can happen.” 


“Peace Has Enforced.” Asia. 

May, 1942. 

“Law and order not mean the absence 
force but are always dependent upon some effec- 
tive form organized force for their maintenance 
and enforcement.” Religious pacifists and believers 
peace. But, the author believes, the trouble 
international relations not that force prevails, 
but that does prevail. 
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Lin “The War Paradoxes.” Asia. 

Section May, 1942. 

The paradoxes are three: Russia, Asia, and that 
our era. From distrust and contempt have 
become allies Russia. win the war, white, 
yellow and brown men must unite fight Japan. 
The paradox imperialism that while fighting 
for democracy India chains. There para- 
doxes must overcome not military 
political mind, but human mind. Churchill 
see India political problem, Gandhi 
moral problem. must resolve the difficulty 
moral problem. 


McCray, Doris. “The Great American Ice 
Cream Cone.” Hygeia. 20:359-362. May, 1942. 
This popular food and dessert gives valuable 

food elements. diagram the cone, reproduced 
illustration, shows 30% cream, 16.7% con- 
densed skimmed milk, 15.5% sugar, egg 
yolk, gelatin, and 38.2% fresh skimmed 
milk. new standard books nutrition 
classified protective food. 


RATNER, BRET. “The Story Allergy.” Hygeia. 

May, 1942. 

Smooth muscles may sensitized causing, de- 
pending the area affected, hay fever, asthma, 
ezcema, acute colic, colitis, etc. Ten per cent 
the population have one another form fixed 
allergy, about fifty per cent more minor allergy. 
Allergic conditions are thought inherited. 
Relief can given although cures for many con- 
ditions are still undiscovered. 


RAWLINGS, MARJORIE. “Kinsman, Here 
Home.” The Atlantic Monthly. 169:277-285. 
March, 1942. 


Life Cross Creek simple. This delight- 
ful description remote settlement, far from 
the turmoil the city, where real friends are 
made and kept. 


SPIGELMAN, “The Tyranny Incompe- 
tence.” Magazine. 184:568-577. May, 
1942. 

“The profit motive rapidly diminishing.” 
With profits guaranteed regardless competence 
“management will doubtless learn the urbane wis- 
dom the smart piece-worker and take its ease 
with the incompetents.” Under present conditions, 
“the quest for safety will more and more sup- 
plant the drive for profits the prime mover 
the economic system.” The author concludes: 
“People must made understand that they 
are entitled security their persons, but 
eternal insecurity their businesses; uninter- 
rupted employment, but not security any 
particular job.” 
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STOLBERG, BENJAMIN. “Behind the Labor Crisis.” 
The American Mercury. May, 
1942. 

The most powerful labor leader today Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Labor rivalries and feuds are 
many and violent. The future labor un- 
predictable. Lewis down for the moment, but 
hardly out. The War Labor Board may 
headed for tronble. Left Wing forces the 
may bring public reaction. Congress may 
pass restrictive legislation. 


VosBURGH, FREDERICK “Metal Sinews 
Strength.” The National Geographic Maga- 
April, 1942. 

seventy known metals, some are light 
they will float water. the present war newer 
metals are used ever-increasing amounts al- 
loys for the manufacture strong and light 
airplanes. Modern war would impossible with- 
out them, and our vast resources are now being 
placed production. 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. “Emporia War- 
time.” The New Republic. 106:490-492. April 
13, 1942. 

The churches the poor with their funda- 
mentalist creeds have grown more 
fashionable up-town churches. The bulk the 
article reports survey 300 young people. Few 
embittered were found. Before Pearl Harbor they 
were not keen for war. Afterwards they enlisted 
rapidly. Yet, the editor fears that they may not 
see the necessity for confederacy nations 


goodwill. 
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DABNEY, ViRGINIUS. “The Negro and His 
Schooling.” The Atlantic Monthly. 169:459- 
468. April, 1942. 

Negro education has been improving. 1941, 
there were 45,000 enrolled Negro colleges. 
twenty-five years has increased seventeen 
times. Cities like Louisville, Norfolk and Chatta- 
nooga have single salary scales for white and 
colored. paramount question higher profes- 
sional and graduate study for Negroes. Ph.D. 
degree official any Negro institution and few 
give the Master’s degree. Only 7.5% the 
faculty Negro colleges hold the Ph.D. degree. 
Perhaps Federal subsidy will furnish the answer 
the Negro situation. Regional universities may 
the answer, Congress will furnish the legis- 
lation. 


GRIFFITH, COLEMAN “Psychology and the Col- 
lege Instructor.” The Journal Higher Edu- 
cation. 13:184-190 ff. April, 1942. 

The thesis supported that knowledge hu- 


yer 
al- 
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man nature more important for college and uni- 
versity teachers than for those the lower levels. 
College teachers have obligation help 
student developing, discriminating, comparing, 
conceiving, abstracting, generalizing and judg- 
ing. The author concludes that “masters 
subject-matter are not likely teachers until 
they have mastered the prior subject-matter 
human nature.” 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN “Science, Democracy 
and Inequality.” School and Society. 
379. April 1942. 

“Teachers science will have show whole 
generation how thinking can orderly and 
creative without depending upon authorities and 
absolutes.” There must “equal opportunities 
for the millions unequals.” 


JULIAN. Job for American Higher 
Education.” The New Republic. 106:566-568. 
April 27, 1942. 

Since Pearl Harbor the chief adaptation col- 
leges and universities the war has been 
mechanical one. They must give attention the 
administration reconstructed world. inter- 
national staff college needed. Personnel must 
prepared. This would involve study cultural 
aspects the various countries, including psy- 
chology, pre-war schemes commodity control, 
world’s backward areas, techniques colonial 
administration, problems national refugees, and 
world background ideologies, population trends 
and economics. Colleges must help students 
understand the real meaning the war, part 
world transformation. Thinking inter- 
national themes necessary. 


GERALD “Graham Carolina.” 

Survey Graphic. April, 1942. 

the best-loved and best-hated man 
North Carolina, Next President Butler, 
Columbia, the most publicized university 
academic freedom. supports unpopular causes. 
believes emphatically democracy. has 
the respect his people and the legislature. 


“John Amos Comenius, Citizen 
the World.” School and Society. 
April 11, 1942. 

There are three aspects Comenius’ work: 
theologian, teacher and philosopher. Unfortu- 
nately only that teacher has been generally rec- 
ognized. “Comenius was citizen the world—” 
had faith universal brotherhood and peace 
through universal understanding. His message 
inspiring and timely today! More than text 
book author was citizen-philosopher. 
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KEPPEL, FREDERICK “Will the American Col- 
lege Survive?” The American Scholar. 
167. Spring, 1942. 

Potential college enrollments are declining. In- 
comes from endowments are decreasing. Junior 
colleges are rising. Military needs are driving 
students from colleges. “Under present conditions 
there will not enough students enough 
money for all independent colleges liberal arts 
now the market.” During the depression, “not 
few colleges found themselves already 
mortgaged the hilt, morally well fi- 
nancially.” Doubtless many colleges will fall 
the wayside the competition sure come, be- 
cause “it will matter the survival the 
fittest.” 


LEPLEY, WILLIAM Comparison Fra- 
ternity and Non-Fraternity Populations with 
Regard Certain Personality Characteristics.” 
The Journal Applied Psychology. 26:50-54. 
February, 1942. 


comparison fraternity and non-fraternity 
men indicates practically difference. There are 
contrasts between fraternity and non-fraternity 
The former are somewhat more sociable, 
“emotional,” and docile; the latter more suggest- 
ible, susceptible common annoyance, more 
prone rationalize, more fearful, 
tolerant. 


LUCKIESH, MATTHEW and Moss, FRANK “The 
Task Reading.” The Elementary School 
42:510-514. March, 1942. 


The average adult reads rate which forces 
the eye the reader travel one and two-thirds 
mile eight-hour day, and make 70,000 
stops the same period. The eyes are used for 
near-vision tasks per cent longer each day 
than generation ago. Near-vision tasks should 
minimized childhood, typography should 
improved, and illumination should bettered. 


“The Most Serious Chal- 
lenge American Education.” School and 
April 25, 1942. 

The challenge for the days after the war. 
During the war gigantic taxes must borne, 
distinctions race, color and creed must go, 
vast programs reconstructions will come after 
the war. program educational rehabilitation 
must begun. Give youth skills will need 
post-war America—this “goal most lasting 
significance.” 


cation.” Education. 62:507-512. April, 1942. 


This summary summer workshop 
problem the subject discipline. Pertinent 
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quotations are given from such leaders Dorothy 
Thompson, Will Durant, Clarence Dykstra, 
Carleton Washburne, Mortimer Adler, Boyd 
Bode, Bertrand Russell and George Counts. 
The author believes greater emphasis discipline 
order, 


SAMUEL “Preparation Science 
Teachers Contribute General Education.” 
School Science and Mathematics. 42:315-324. 
April, 1942. 

Science teachers must gain understanding 
democracy, develop leisure activities cultural 
nature and develop satisfying conceptions life. 
They must have proficiency the immediately 
functional aspects science. They must have 
professional orientation. The latter includes 
understanding the community, the children, 
good teaching practices and the relationship 
science teaching other aspects education. 
Proper in-service education must provided. 


TERMAN, Lewis “The Vocational Successes 
Intellectually Gifted Individuals.” Occupa- 
tions. 20:493-498. April, 1942. 

“Contrary the Lange-Eichbaum theory that 
great achievement usually associated with 
emotional tensions which border the abnormal, 
gifted group success associated with 
stability rather than instability, with absence 
rather than presence disturbing conflicts—in 
short with happiness temperament and with 
freedom from excessive frustration.” 


The chief art learning, Locke has observed, attempt but 
little time. The widest excursions the mind are made short 
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TUTTLE, “The Individual and 
Society (An Emerging Philosophy).” Social 
20:328-333. March, 


“In democracies, the individual the center 
concern—the individual above the state. 
have been taught. Totalitarian states have 
challenged the doctrine. Starting with the thesis 
that wants and desires can changed, the author 
believes personalities can changed 
concern for others can made central. whole- 
some social order due not ignorance but 
lack social concern. “The new philosophy as- 
sumes that conflicts grow out incompatible 
interests; that there are interests except those 
persons. recognizes that these interests can 
modified into mutually compatible desires; 
that they can integrated into hierarchies over 
which social concern presides.” 
goodwill educate for it. 


WRIGHT, “The Proper Functions 
Boards Education.” The American School 
Board Journal. 104:13-15. April, 1942. 


The most important function select 
competent superintendent with comprehensive 
philosophy education, broad culture, distinctive 
personality, good speaking ability and tact. The 
board the legislative body and must make de- 
cisions major policies. “The effective board 
member has good understanding current 
problems, social, economic, and particularly edu- 
cational.” Among his many traits are good fi- 
nancial judgment, willingness take responsi- 
bility, freedom from undesirable religious and 
political affiliations, honesty, democracy, and pro- 


flights frequently repeated; the most lofty fabrics science are 
formed the continued accumulation single 
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for the act February 28, 1925, paragraph section 412 


The Convocation San Francisco 
February 23-25, 1942 


Fourteenth Biennial Convocation Kappa 
Delta scheduled meet the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, California. All sessions the Convoca- 
tion and social activities, such luncheons and dinners, 
have been scheduled this hotel. 


should note that reservations have been 
made also two the hotels San Francisco for 
number rooms for delegates from each 
chapter. These reservations are held the Recorder- 
Treasurer and communication later date will 
explain the procedure which will used assigning 
rooms. Assignments will made through the office 
the Recorder-Treasurer the Executive Council 
rather than directly with the hotels. Both hotels are 
comfortable, rates are reasonable, and they are con- 
veniently located, both the sessions that will held, 
and down-town Francisco. 


the fall meeting the Executive Council, No- 
vember 21-22, consideration was given the de- 
tailed arrangements and chapters will receive official 
statement soon the near future. The physical arrange- 
ments for the Convocation are among the best have 
ever had and delegates may assured that they will 
comfortably located reasonable rates. 
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Vice-president: Evelyn Rezek, Student Or- 
ganizations Office, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N.Y. 

Secretary-Reporter: Elsa Meder, Student Or- 
ganizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Richard Tuthill, Student Organiza- 
tions Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


11. Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 1921) 
President: Dr. Clarence Pruitt, 304 Walnut, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Vice-president: Miss Florence Ellen Conger, Hill- 
crest Rd., Stillwater, Okla. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Wylma Black, 133 
Knoblock, Stillwater, Okla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Marguerite Dow- 
ney, Willard Hall, Stillwater, Okla. 

Treasurer: Robinson, 401 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Counselor: Dr. Chauncey, Elmwood Dr., 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Historian: Professor Kezer, 716 Duck, Still- 
water, Okla. 


West St., 


12. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
(March 1922) 

President: George Graham Whipple, Smith Hall, 
Normal, 

Vice-president: Louise Sternberg, 411 Willow 
Normal, 

Secretary-Reporter: Catharine Ellen Smith, 210 

Treasurer: Alice Ann Kiesewetter, 402 Locust 
St., Normal, 

Counselor: Schroeder, 1004 Broadway 
Ave., Normal, 


13. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 

President: Catherine Eddy, Wells Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Ralph Snyder, 342 Swing Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Billie Purdy, South 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Sanford, Wells 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Herta Liebschwager, Bishop Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Historian Reporter: Marjorie Miller, Bishop 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

Social Chairman: Mae Reuter, Bishop Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Christofferson, 210 Poplar 
St., Oxford, Ohio. 


14. 


University Alabama, University, Ala. 
(May 16, 1922) 


President: Mary Adams, Box 816, University, 
Ala. 


Vice-president: Elizabeth Prater, Box 2177, Uni- 


/ 


versity, Ala. 
Secretary: Ruth Airheart, Box 1775, University, 
Ala. 


Treasurer: Louise Davis, Box 1882, University, 
Ala. 


Historian Reporter, Samuel Hannah, Shadydale, 
Tuscaloosa, 


Counselor: Tullye Borden Lindsay, Box 1482, 
University, Ala. 


15. Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
(June 1922) 

Acting President: Faythe Mantel, 923 Ave. 
S.E., Aberdeen, 

Vice-president: Faythe Mantel, 923 8th Ave. 
Aberdeen, 

Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, 


State 
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Treasurer: Ann 611 State St., Aber- 
deen, S.D. 

Historian Reporter: Dorothy Hooper, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 

Counselor: Nugent, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, 


16. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(June 20, 1922) 


President: Wilber McKeachie, 404 Ballard 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Vice-president: Victor Mastromaroo, 
Hamilton St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Purchase, 712 Em- 
met St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary: Elizabeth Hutchin- 
son, Goodison Residence Hall, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Treasurer: Edward Bowles, 959 Washtenaw 
Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Counselor: Harvey Turner, 202 Normal 
St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Associate Counselor: Martha Best, 935 Pearl St., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


17. Rho 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. (October 28, 1922) 


President: Mary Louise Wildeboor, 
Yeater Hall, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Vice-president: Nylon Edwards, 121 North 
St., Warrensburg, Mo. 

Secretary: Florence Ramseyer, 110 Broad 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Treasurer: Miller, 508 Broad St., Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Historian Reporter: Jeannette Phillips, Laura 
Yeater Hall, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, 307 Ma- 
guire St., Warrensburg, Mo. 


18. Sigma 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
(January 11, 1932) 


Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


19. Tau 


Kirksville State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
(February 24, 1923) 

President: Charles Walton, 702 Normal St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Vice-president: Zane Gilstrap, 708 Marion 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Recording Secretary: Elizabeth Gooding, 
Randolph St., Kirksville, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Muriel Leverett, 308 
Randolph St., Kirksville, Mo. 

Treasurer: Adelaid Morrison, 411 Scott St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Historian Reporter: Betty Lee Asbury, 414 
Randolph St., Kirksville, Mo. 

Counselor: Pauline Knobbs, 604 Fible 
Kirksville, Mo. 


20. Upsilon 


University Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
(June 23, 1923) 


President: Mrs. Gladys O’Neal Laird, 
Yonge Building, Gainesville, Fla. 

Vice-president: Ida Ruth McLendon, Yonge 
Building, Gainesville, Fla. 

Yonge Building, Gainesville, Fla. 

Treasurer: John Moorman, Yonge Build- 
ing, Gainesville, Fla. 

Counselor: Mead, Yonge Building, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


21. Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 
(June 1923) 


President: Harris, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W.Va. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Irene Evans, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W.Va. 

Secretary: Charlotte Nix, 1745 5th Ave., Hunt- 
ington, W.Va. 

Treasurer: Current, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Huntington, W.Va. 

Reporter: Stella Bowers, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W.Va. 

Counselor: Virginia Foulk, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W.Va. 


22. Chi 


Western State College Colorado, Gunnison, 
Colo. (June 14, 1923) 

President: Jesse Gern, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Vice-president: Alvin Morris, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colo. 

Secretary: Margaret Freeman, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colo. 

Treasurer: Eugene Mann, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Historian: Cora Bruns, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Counselor: John Dynes, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 


23. Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
(August 1923) 
President: Sylvia Boltz, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
Vice-president: Charles Ballantyne, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 


Secretary: Esther Kaplan, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Corresponding Secretary: Elaine Thompson, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Malinda Hilbert, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, 

Historian: Marian Dick, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Counselor: John Charles, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


24. Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 


President: Mary Catherine Carter, Wash- 
ington St., Athens, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mary Virginia Stock, Uni- 
versity Ter., Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Kathryn Sleeman, 
Church St., Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ann Mumma, P.O. 
Box 388, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Irma Viogt, Park Athens, 
Ohio. 

Historian Reporter: Geraldine Halbritter, 163 
Mill Athens, Ohio. 

Athens, Ohio. 


25. Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 

President: Carol Siller, Austin Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Joan Battelle, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Betty Ann Roberts, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Evelyn Winegardner, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Reporter: Margery Leach, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Social Chairman: Jean Thomas, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Bawden, Heffner St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


26. Alpha Beta 
University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
(February 19, 1924) 

President: Elizabeth McGill, 502 Vandeventer, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Vice-president: Mitchell Johns, U-Ark Apart- 
ments, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Secretary-Reporter: Mary Hulse, 
St., Fayetteville, Ark. 

Treasurer: Marian Tompkins, Delta Delta Delta 
House, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Hill 


27. Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
(May 10, 1924) 


President: Louise Willson, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Vice-president: Chrisman, 140 Waller 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary: Charlotte Thomas, Bureau School 
Service, College Education, University 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Treasurer: Taylor, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Counselor: Grace Anderson, College Educa- 
tion, University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


28. Alpha Delta 


State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
(January 12, 1925) 

President: Marian Prior, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Ellis, Thomasville 
Rd., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ernest Cason, 545 
Park Ave., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Recording Secretary: Mildred Wilfong, 520 
Beverly Court, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Treasurer: Elta Burleson, Business Office, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Historian Reporter: Sarah Lines, Lewis Apart- 
ments, Capitol Boulevard, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Counselor: Finner, 930 Park 
Ave., Tallahassee, Fla. 


1005 Boulevard, 


29. Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, (February 27, 1925) 


President: Lola Austin, Monroe Hall, Macomb, 
Ill. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Holland, Monroe Hall, 
Macomb, 

Secretary: Roscoe Brooks, 416 Adams St., 
Macomb, 

Treasurer: Goldstein, Western 
State Teachers College, Macomb, 

Historian: Virginia Sperry, Bushnell, 

Reporter: Lola Austin, Monroe Hall, Macomb, 
Ill. 

State Teachers College, Macomb, 


30. Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 
(March 14, 1925) 

President: 
Hall, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Vice-president: Margaret Helman, 103 Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Frances Willard 
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Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Reporter: Edward Mack McCormick, 
Elm St., Pittsburg, Kan. 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


31. Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. (April 17, 1925) 


President: Leonard Jones, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Vice-president: Mary Ellen Haw, Leming Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Secretary: Lorna Vogel, 1021 Good Hope, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Treasurer: Esther Knehans, Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 

Historian Reporter: Virginia Pendleton, 1605 
Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Counselor: Kruse, Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


1607 Lacy Ave., 


32. Alpha Theta 


Municipal University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 

President: Letitia 1288 Moore St., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Emily Gibson, 1100 Copley Rd., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Martha 
Blvd., Akron, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Myra Graham, 740 Fern St., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Assistant Treasurer: Russell Brundage, 286 Car- 
roll St., Akron, Ohio. 

Reporter: Ned Neidemire, 339 Spicer St., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Counselor: Kuhnes, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Shook, 668 Kenmore 


751 Mercer Ave., 


33. Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, 


Denton, Tex. (January 23, 1926) 


President: Floyd Davis, 930 Chestnut St., Den- 
ton, Tex. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Jackye Bruner, 1606 Mul- 
berry St., Denton, Tex. 

Recording Secretary: Flora Mae Tatum, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 

Corresponding Secretary: Inez Edwards Ray, 222 
Normal St., Denton, Tex. 

Treasurer: Herman Crow, 1217 Sycamore 
St., Denton, Tex. 

Publicity Chairman: Wayne Hargrove, 601 Ave- 
nue Denton, Tex. 

Sponsors: Bessie Shook, Teachers College Station, 
Denton, Tex. 


Myrtle Brown, Teachers College Station, 
Denton, Tex. 
Counselor: Newton, Box 5212, Teachers 
College Station, Denton, Tex. 


34. Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind, 
(February 12, 1926) 


President: Helen Johnston, R.R. Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Vice-president: Martha Seitz, 401 Section St., 
Sullivan, Ind. 

Secretary: Doris Lundgren, Women’s Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Treasurer: Wood, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Eleanor Johnson, Residence Hall, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Counselor: Ora Rumple, R.R. Robinwood, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


35. Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colo. 
(May 22, 1926) 


President: Lillian Wangnild, Gaylord St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vice-president: Irwin Addicott, 2086 Cook 
St., Denver, Colo. 

Second Vice-president: Marion Allen, 
Vine St., Denver, Colo. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Hallock, 1440 Col- 
umbine St., Denver, Colo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Hughes, 318 
Iowa Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Treasurer: Helen Briggs, 4230 King St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Historian Reporter: Emeline Avis, 1950 Wash- 
ington St., Denver, Colo. 

Alumni Representative: Thelma Inez Miller, 864 
Corona St., Denver, Colo. 

Student Representative: Thomas Ridley, 2945 
Belaire St., Denver, Colo. 

Counselor: Alvin Schindler, 2059 Fillmore 
St., Denver, Colo. 


36. Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
(May 25, 1926) 
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President: Alice Jennings, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Vice-president: Stronge, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Secretary: Jessie 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, 719 Grand 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Historian Reporter: Glennie Bacon, 813 Lewis 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

Counselor: Walter Reusser, 1407 Kearney St., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


1627 Rainbow 


Park St., 
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Mae Halsted, 506 7th, 


37. Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 
(May 28, 1926) 


President: Richard Knudsen, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Vice-president: Harold Douglas, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary: Maxine Hart, Chico 
State College, Chico, Calif. 

Recording Secretary: Robert Swartz, Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif. 

Treasurer: Marjorie Berry, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Historian: Norma Orrell, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Counselor: Lawrence Crawford, Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif. 


38. Alpha 


William Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
(April 22, 1927) 


Patricia Nichols, Kappa Alpha Theta 
House, Williamsburg, Va. 

Vice-president: Virginia Sterne, Delta Delta Delta 
House, Williamsburg, Va. 
Treasurer: Wallace Stephen Sanderlin, Jr., Col- 
lege William Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Secretary: Mary Ruth Black, Gamma Phi Beta 
House, Williamsburg, Va. 

Reporter: Margaret Lee Alexander, Delta Delta 
Delta House, Williamsburg, Va. 

Counselor: Genelle Caldwell, College William 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


39. Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
(May 12, 1927) 


Charter withdrawn. 


40. Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. (May 14, 1927) 


President: Mrs. Grace Stark, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-President: Latimer, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Recording Secretary: Norma Jones, 120 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Corresponding Secretary: Wilhelmina Whisner, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer: Bess McCann, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Historian Reporter: Ellis Rucker, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, 

Counselor: Robinson, Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


41. Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(May 20, 1927) 

President: Ruth Thompson, 520 East Michel- 
torena St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Vice-president: Raima Chancey Baughn, 
Oramas Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Second Vice-president: Virginia Strong, 
Anacapa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Recording Secretary: Helen Binder, 513 East 
Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary: Frances Doubek, 1012 
Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Reporter: Bessie Williams, 2126 Castillo St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Counselor: Irving Mather, 1040 Milpas 
St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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42. Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 
(May 21, 1927) 

President: Albert Lepore, 415 Douglass St., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Vice-president: Mary Creswell, 1641 St., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Secretary: Grace Hunter, 4210 Highland Ave., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Treasurer: Betty Bersey, 5192 College Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Historian Reporter: Joan Loosli, 4251 Hor- 
tensia Dr., San Diego, Calif. 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 320 Fir St., 
San Diego, Calif. 


43. Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
(May 27, 1927) 

President: Sara Towe, College Station, Durham, 

Vice-president: (to elected) 

Secretary: Janice Cook, College Station, Durham, 
N.C, 

Treasurer: Ann O’Roark, College Station, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Historian Reporter: Robert Wolff, College 
Station, Durham, N.C. 

Counselor: John Carr, Jr., Box 274, College 
Station, Durham, N.C. 


44. Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 
(July 21, 1927) 

President: Helen West, Woman’s Hall, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Vice-president: Martha DuBois, 401 
Ave., Morgantown, W.Va. 

Secretary-Reporter: Mary Swisher, 590 Spruce 
St., Morgantown, W.Va. 


Beverly 
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Treasurer: Helen Dorsey, Laurel Cottage, Mor- 
gantown, W.Va. 

Historian: Dorothea Mae Clayton, 231 Spring 
St., Morgantown, W.Va. 

Social Chairman: Anna Broehick, 747 Willy St., 
Morgantown, W.Va. 

Counselor: Rebecca Pollock, 300 Glendon 
Ave., Morgantown, W.Va. 


45. Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
(January 17, 1928) 


Acting President: Maribeth Marshall, Auburn, 
Ala. 

Vice-president: Maribeth Marshall, Dormitory 
Auburn, Ala. 

Secretary-Reporter: Foster, Dormitory 
#2, Auburn, Ala. 

Treasurer: Michael Baldwin, 315 Gay St., 
Auburn, Ala. 

Counselor: Beck, 447 Wright Mill Rd., 
Auburn, Ala. 


46. Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
(January 30, 1928) 


President: Ruth Kiser, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Vice-president: Martha Lee, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Recording Secretary: Evelyn Jefferson, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Smith, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Treasurer: Betty Ames, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Historian Reporter: Helen Hounchell, 630 Ott 
St., Harrisonburg, Va. 

Sergeant-at-Arms: Edith Snidow, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Counselor: W. a Gifford, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


47. Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 


President: Vera Anita Mollenkop, Clinton 
Ave., Tiffin, Ohio. 

ton Ave., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary: Anna Jane Borger, France Hall, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Winifred Schnatz, France Hall, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. 

Historian Reporter: Esther Bock, Williard Hall, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: Williams, 277 East Perry 

St., Tiffin, Ohio. 


48. Alpha Omega 


Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
(February 15, 1928) 


President: Hilda Freed, 2315 Jackson St., 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Vice-president: Henry Matson, 2300 Western 
Ave., Corvallis, Ore. 

Secretary: Grace Haneke, 315 12th St., 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Treasurer: Florence Mae Rosholt, 223 8th 
St., Corvallis, Ore. 

Historian Reporter: Barbara Trondsen, 2825 
Orchard St., Corvallis, Ore. 

Counselor: Warrington, Room 208, Edu- 
cation Hall, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. 


49. Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
(February 21, 1928) 


President: Arthur Tindall, St., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Vice-president: Ruth Zimmerman, 260 13th 
St., San Jose, Calif. 

Recording Secretary-Reporter: Evelyn Heinsen, 
Pine Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary: June Fenton, Catholic 
Center, San Jose, Calif. 

Treasurer: William Sweeney, 430 5th St., San 
Jose, Calif. 

Recorder: Peggy Grahame, 332 7th St., San 
Jose, Calif. 

Counselor: Mabel Crumby, South St., 
San Jose, Calif. 


50. Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
(February 


President: Robert Anderson, University 
New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Vice-president: Malcolm Letts, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Secretary: Thelma Hubbard, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Treasurer: Harold Leavitt, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Counselor: Harlan Bisbee, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 


51. Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
(May 14, 1928) 


President: Jane Beacom, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, 

Vice-president: Jess Hartley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jane Rairigh, State 

Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Recording Secretary: Kathleen State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Richard Pearson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Karabinus, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Historian Reporter: Mary Wilgus, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Counselor: Joy Mahachek, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 


Danner, 


52. Beta Delta 


Southeastern State Teachers College, 
Durant, Okla. (May 14, 1928) 


President: Robbie Brown, C., Durant, Okla. 

Vice-president: Floy Gates, 1309 6th 
St., Durant, Okla. 

Secretary: Margaret 
Durant, Okla. 

Treasurer: 
Durant, Okla. 

Reporter: Joan 
Durant, Okla. 

Counselor: Rosa Lee Hammond, 1223 
St., Durant, 


Sneed, 8th 


Park, 1303 Elm 


McCarty, 810 Main 


53. Beta Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 
(May 21, 1928) 


President: Mary Hunter Edwards, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Va. 

Vice-president: Anne 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Secretary: Sarah Chambers, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va. 

Treasurer: Lillian German, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va. 

Publicity Chairman: Emma Louise Crowgey, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Counselor: Pauline Camper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va. 


Parker, State 


54. Beta Zeta 


Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 


President: Ace Griffiths, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Vice-president: Dale Clark, Idaho Club, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Secretary-Reporter: Helen 
Hall, Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Louise Kuehl, Forney Hall, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Counselor: Messenger, University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


University 


Campbell, 


Forney 


55. Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
(June 1928) 


President: Mary Alyce Moore, 519 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Vice-president: Jack Purdue, 212 Tucker 
St., Shawnee, Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Jack Jayne, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Historian Reporter: Ruth Stegall, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Bell, 


56. Beta Theta 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
(January 26, 1929) 


President: Sarah Jane Richards, Wright St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Vice-president: Helen Irene Tills, 125 Cherry 
Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Secretary: Elinor Metzen, 604 14th St., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertha Merker, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Historian Reporter: Margaret Karpinsky, 292 
Scott St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Counselor: May Beenken, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


57. Beta 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (February 1929) 


President: Mrs. Ellen Perry Johnson, 922 
Lovell Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Vice-president: Dorothy McGinness, Spindler 
Hall, Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Secretary: Jean Corbus, R.R. 
Mich. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Historian Reporter: Mildred Gold, 635 Locust 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Counselor: William McKinley Robinson, Western 
Michigan College Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Kalamazoo, 


Carver, 511 Locust St., 


58. Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
(May 1929) 


President: Frances Blackwell, 580 Harris St., 
Athens, Ga. 

St., Athens, Ga. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marianna Adair, Alpha 
Chi Omega House, Athens, Ga. 


Up 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Marguerite Mundy, New 
Girls Dormitory, Athens, Ga. 

Counselor: Ritchie, University Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 


59. Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
(May 24, 1929) 


Montevallo, Ala. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Sandlin, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Ala. 

Recording Secretary: Kathleen Lowry, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Corresponding Secretary: Melba Ruth Jones, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Treasurer: Margaret Dean Harris, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Historian: Mary Beth Wilbanks, Alabama 
lege, Montevallo, Ala. 

Reporter: Martha McRae, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 


60. Beta 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Neb. 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Edith Willey, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Peru, Neb. 

Vice-president: Nancy Ellen Jones, Peru State 
Teachers College, Peru, Neb. 

Secretary: Virginia King, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Peru, Neb. 

Treasurer: Herbert Knutson, Men’s Dormitory, 
Peru, Neb. 

Historian Reporter: Grace Muenchau, Eliza Mor- 
gan Hall, Peru, Neb. 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Neb. 


61. Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
(May 25, 1929) 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional Reorganization. 


62. Beta 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. (May 20, 1929) 


President: Mrs. Lourene Schell Graham, 1720 
8th St., Waco, Tex. 

Vice-president: Lucile Cudd, Burleson Hall, Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Tex. 

Recording Secretary-Reporter: Mrs. Virginia 
Connor Curry, 333 Castle Dr., Waco, Tex. 
Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 

Waco, Tex. 
Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex. 


63. Beta Omicron 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(April 17, 1930) 


President: Meta Seeberg, 2450 8th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Vice-president: Peter Brem, St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary: Virginia Montania, 3300 44th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer: Audrey Pribbanow, 2934 24th 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reporter: Alva Maurer, 2429 58th Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Counselor: John Lazenby, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


64. Beta 


New York University, New York, N.Y. 
(May 24, 1930) 


President: Arthur Hughson, 1412 Caton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Grace DeKay, Box 
Glen Head, N.Y. 

Recording Secretary: Sarah Roody, 127 
Broadway, Nyack, N.Y. 

Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Boyle, 3235 
Parkside Pl., New York, N.Y. 
Treasurer: Francis Achard, Consolidated Edi- 
son Company, Irving New York, N.Y. 
Historian: Richard Loughlin, 8928 goth St., 
Woodhaven, Long Island, N.Y. 

Reporter: Julia Brandeberry, 340 63rd St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Counselor: Charles Winning, New York Uni- 
versity, Room 431 Commerce Bldg., Washing- 
ton Sq., New York, N.Y. 


65. Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 
(May 27, 1930) 


President: Numa Snyder, South Hall, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Boyer, North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary-Reporter: Jean Moore, 
North Hall, State Teachers College, Mansfield, 

Recording Secretary: Leah Sawyer, North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Treasurer: Belle Cronk, North Hall, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Counselor: Isaac Doughton, 101 Sherwood St., 


Mansfield, Pa. 


66. Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Ga. 
(May 28, 1930) 


Charter Institutional merger. 


67. Beta Tau 


State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. 
(June 1930) 

President: Faith Convis, 2115 Main St., LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Vice-president: Katherine Gorman, 330 23rd 
St., LaCrosse, Wis. 

Secretary: Lillian Logemann, 1614 Main St., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Treasurer: Wanda Waterstreet, 1743 Pine St., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Recorder-Reporter: Adeline Hanson, Y.M.C.A., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Counselor: Everett Walters, State Teachers Col- 
lege, LaCrosse, Wis. 


68. Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
(June 1930) 

President: Neal Davis, 539 North South Rd., 
University City, Mo. 

Vice-president: Rose Evertz, 3442 Alberta St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Recording Secretary: Mabel Hawkins, 528 
Harrison St., Kirkwood, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary-Reporter: Ruth Roths- 
child, 4040 Labadie St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer: Gribble, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Counselor: Frank Wright, 707 Forest Ave., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


69. Beta Phi 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 
(December 16, 1930) 


President: Richard Benson, East Hall, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Vice-president: Leo Helsinger, East Hall, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Recording Secretary: Evelyn Christensen, Mat- 
thews Hall, Tempe, Ariz. 

Corresponding Secretary-Reporter: Dorothy New- 
ell, Matthews Hall, Tempe, Ariz. 

Treasurer: Frances Ray Williams, Tempe, Ariz. 

Historian: Bessie Strembel, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Counselor: Ira Payne, State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 


70. Beta Chi 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
(December 17, 1930) 


President: Fay Walker, Women’s Dormitory, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Vice-president: Alva McKinney, Women’s Dor- 
mitory, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Secretary: Edna May Donovan, Women’s Dormi- 
tory, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Treasurer-Reporter: Tyson, 
Hutchinson Apartments, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Counselor: Mildred Keifer, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Sauer- 


71. Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Ill. (January 1931) 


President: Joseph Zupsich, Panther Lair, Charles- 
ton, 

Vice-president: Earl Oliver, 853 St., Charles- 
ton, 

Secretary-Reporter: Maxine Rennels, 1443 7th 
St., Charleston, 

Treasurer: Wendell Blair, 1526 gth St., Charles- 
ton, 

Historian: Virginia Schwartz, 
Charleston, 

Social Chairman: Jane Abbott, 820 Jackson St., 
Charleston, 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 
Charleston, 


1061 7th 


72. Beta Omega 


Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
W.Va. (January 13, 1931) 


President: Aldred Wallace, Box 125, Fairmont, 
W.Va. 

Vice-president: Kathryn Bradley, Morrow Hall, 
Fairmont, W.Va. 

Secretary: Carolyn Wolfe, 615 Market St., Fair- 
mont, W.Va. 

Treasurer: Frank White, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fairmont, W.Va. 
Historian Reporter: Robert 

W.Va. 
Counselor: Frank Hall, 1237 Fennimore St., 
Fairmont, W.Va. 


Rider, Rivesville, 


73. Gamma Alpha 


State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 
(February 1931) 


President: Robert Platt, State Teachers College, 
Radford, Va. 

Vice-president: Dawn State Teachers 
College, Radford, Va. 

Secretary: Sexton Grayson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford, Va. 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, State Teachers College, 
Radford, Va. 

Historian Reporter: Virginia French, State Teach- 
ers College, Radford, Va. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffet, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford, Va. 
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74. Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
(February 21, 1931) 


President: Francis Thomas, Light Street Rd., 
c/o President’s Residence, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Vice-president: Ruth James, Box 78, State 

Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Corresponding Secretary-Reporter: Mary Jane 
Sharpless, 366 Center St., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Recording Secretary: Grace 

Rd., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Treasurer: Alita Stiles, Box 64, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Historian: Ralph McCracken, 
Street Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 East St., Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 


Thomas, Ferry 


351 Light 


75. Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
(May 1931) 


President: Neoma Nelson, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

Vice-president: Grayce Hafdal, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Herman Michaels, 916 2nd 
St. S., Moorhead, Minn. 

Historian Reporter: Nina 
St. Moorhead, Minn. 

Counselor: Arnold Christensen, 
Ave. S., Moorhead, Minn. 


1318 4th Ave. 


Jorgenson, 8th 


76. Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N.D. 
(May 1931). Inactive 


77. Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N.J. (May 22, 1931) 


President: Robert Beckwith, Lincoln Ave., 
Newark, 

Vice-president: Lois Ensminger, Chapin Hall, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. 

Corresponding Secretary: Esther Trainer, Chapin 
Hall, State Teachers College, Montclair, 

Recording Secretary: Martha Napolitana, Chapin 
Hall, State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. 

Treasurer: Thomas Cicchino, 492 Orange St., 
Newark, 

Historian: Morgan Loesch, 184 1oth St., Wood- 
ridge, 

Counselor: Charles Finley, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. 


78. Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Frank Cantwell, Clinton Ave., 
Trenton, 

Vice-president-Reporter: Naomi Komisar, Rin- 
goes, N.J. 

Recording Secretary: Sara Wilson, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, 

Corresponding Secretary: Margie Woolley, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 

Treasurer: John Willis, 306 Third St., Riverton, 

Counselor: Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N.J. 


79. Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
N.M. (May 26, 1931) 

President: Schutte, 607 St., Silver 
N.M. 

Vice-president: Recene Ashton, State Teachers 
College, Silver City, N.M. 

Secretary: Mary Arch Wells, College 
Ave., Silver City, N.M. 

Treasurer: Marjorie Martin, 715 
St., Silver City, N.M. 

Historian Reporter: Bertha Bosley, 1400 Ala- 
bama St., Silver City, N.M. 

Counselor: James, 808 St., Silver City, 
N.M. 


Market 


80. Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
(May 28, 1931) 


President: Winifred Wagoner, Jr., 2119 Jack- 
son St., Muncie, Ind. 

Vice-president: Gene Richards, 402 Carson St., 
Muncie, 

Secretary: Virginia Louise Tull, 1907 University 
Ave., Muncie, Ind. 

Treasurer: Robert Glenn, Jr., 2019 Wash- 
ington Muncie, Ind. 
Historian Reporter: Charlene 
Lucina Hall, Muncie, Ind. 
Counselor: Ervin Shoemaker, R.R. Muncie, 

Ind. 


Virginia Bakes, 


81. Gamma Iota 


College the City New York, N.Y. 
(May 29, 1931). Inactive 


82. Gamma Kappa 
University Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
(May 30, 1931) 


President: Lucile Rowell, 745 Lewis, Tulsa, 
Okla. 
Vice-president: (to elected) 


Secretary: Lois Cline, Peoria, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

(to elected) 

Historian Reporter: Priscilla Harry, 2922 12th 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Counselor: Fellows, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


83. Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St., Louis, Mo. 
(June 1931) 


President: Louise Carr, 5315 Murdock St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Vice-president: Annieta Lucht, 1313 Dolman St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Elva Lay, 5552 Emer- 
son St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Recording Secretary: Lois Jacobs, 7039 Water- 
man Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reporter: Edna Mausshardt, 
Hammett St. Louis, Mo. 

Counselor: Katharine Byrne, 5333 Pershing 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


4840a 


84. Gamma 


Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(June 1931) 


President: Barbara Rudolph, 2736 Livingstone 
Ave., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Maria Corsi, 325 Virginia St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Recording Secretary: Agnes Bard, 870 Lafayette 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marian Pierce, 
Chateau Terr., Snyder, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Earl Obermeyer, Floss Ave., Buffa- 
lo, N.Y. 

Historian Reporter: Beverly June, Kenwood 
Rd., Kenmore, N.Y. 

Counselor: Pugsley, Granger St., Buffalo, 


85. Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(June 1931) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vice-president: Mary Marott, 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Recording Secretary: Menka Guleff, 717 
New York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Corresponding Secretary: Catherine Wagle, 809 
Hampton Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer: Mary Ann Lookabill, 5209 Woodside 
Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Social Chairman: Wilma Ambuhl, 3530 Ken- 
wood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Counselor: William Richardson, 110 
Hampton Dr., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Irvington Ave., 


3609 Kenwood 


86. Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
(October 17, 1931) 


President: Henry Topfer, 399 Courtland St., 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Vice-president: Lillian 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Doris Marvin, 106 
Analomink St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary: Edith Willans, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Treasurer: Mildred Wood, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Historian: Harriet Wieland, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Reporter: Frances Zacher, Henry St., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


East 


87. Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Me. 
(February 15, 1932 


President: Vincent LaFlamme, Great Works, 
Me. 

Vice-president: Frank Hansen, Bennoch St., 
Orono, Me. 

Secretary-Reporter: Lelia Libby, c/o 
Lucas, Stillwater, Me. 

Treasurer: Howard Levi Cousins, Phi Eta 
Kappa House, Orono, Me. 

Counselor: Lutes, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Me. 


88. Gamma 


St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
(April 23, 1932) 

President: Dorothea Ohs, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Vice-president: Lorraine Andrews, Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Secretary: Arnulf Kowalzyk, Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Treasurers: Wright Johnson, Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Darleen Denton, Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Corresponding Secretary: Theodora 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Historian Reporter: Lloyd Fezler, Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Counselor: Panlu, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


Salisman, 


89. Gamma Rho 
University Wichita, Wichita, Kan, 
(May 26, 1932) 
President: Dorothy Kinsella, 4022 Waterman 
St., Wichita, Kan. 
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Vice-president: George McCreary, 448 Lulu 

Wichita, Kan. 

Recording Secretary: Dwight Moore, 4145 
English St., Wichita, Kan. 

Corresponding Secretary-Reporter: Jeanne Bur- 
gess, 1127 Perry St., Wichita, Kan. 

Treasurer: Read, 425 Erie St., Wichita, 
Kan. 

Historian: Kathleen Hitchner, 408 Rutan, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Counselor: Sipple 3223 1st St., Wich- 
ita, Kan. 


90. Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 
(January 13, 1934) 

President: Maurice Inglebright, 4082 17th St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Vice-president: Doris Heimerle, 1238 7th St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Secretary: Jacqueline Wind, Waller St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Treasurer: William Bouton, 604 Boulevard Way, 
Piedmont, Calif. 

Historian Reporter: Robert Lovejoy, 400 Duboce 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

Counselor: Walter Homan, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, Calif. 


91. Gamma Tau 


State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 
(February 10, 1934) 


President: Charles Balcer, West Lodge, Teachers 
College, Winona, Minn. 

Vice-president: Vivian Pederson, 548 Winona 
Winona, Minn. 

Secretary: Orville Renslo, West Lodge, Teachers 
College, Winona, Minn. 

Treasurer: Fern McKnight, Morey Hall, Teach- 
ers College, Winona, Minn. 

Historian: Evelyn Anderson, Morey Hall, Teach- 
ers College, Winona, Minn. 

Counselor: Charles Simmer, Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 


92. Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, University, La. 
(May 10, 1934) 


President: Glendora White, Box 5302, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Vice-president: Bettie Del Munson, Box 5557, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Secretary-Reporter: Pollyanna Patricia Waller, 
208 Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 

Treasurer: Elaine Mildred Stoll, Box 5058, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Historian: Vera Mundt, Box 5097, University 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Counselor: Irving Foote, College Educa- 


tion, Louisiana State University, University 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. 


93. Gamma Phi 


Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 
(May 11, 1934) 


President: Justine Lambert, Box 789, Normal 
St., Natchitoches, La. 

Vice-president: (to elected). 

Secretary: Mary Barr, 118 Lee St., Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Treasurer: Jewel James, 300 2nd St., Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Historian: Betty Campbell, Box 848, Normal St., 
Natchitoches, La. 

Counselor-Reporter: Mamie Bowman, 306 Cy- 
press Natchitoches, La. 


94. Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. 
(March 1935) 


President: Gladys Walley, Hillside Ave., West 
Newton, Mass. 

Vice-president: Mary Cashen, 
Worcester, 

Recording Secretary: Florence Newfield, 282 
Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 

Treasurer: Lillian Gordan, 149 Ingleside Ave., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Historian Reporter: Francis Hopkins, 
Main St., Upton, Mass. 

Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Olean St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


June 


95. Gamma Psi 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 
(April 13, 1935) 
President: Mildred Dewing, 849 Cambridge Ave., 
Fresno, Calif. 
Clare Griffeath, 829 University 
Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Recording Secretary: Virginia Smith, 2205 San 
Pablo Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Henson, 2005 
Yale Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Historian Reporter: Jeanne Priest, 3253 Nevada 
Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Counselor: Lang, 1009 McKinley Ave., 
Fresno, Calif. 


96. Gamma Omega 


Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla. 
(April 27, 1935) 
President: Evelyn Holcomb, 501 St. 
Edmond, Okla. 


Vice-president: Letha Jean Brock, South Blvd., 
Edmond, Okla. 


cretary: Margaret Horn, 404 3rd St., Ed- 
mond, Okla. 

Edna Jones, 303 2nd St., 
Edmond, Okla. 

Reporter: Reeves, Jr., 114 College St., 
Edmond, Okla. 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, 302 3rd St., 
Edmond, Okla. 


97. Delta Alpha 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. (May 1935) 

President: Jean College 
Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-president: David Ninesinger, College Post 
Office, Richmond, Ky. 

Recorder-Treasurer: Martha Barksdale, 416 
Oak Richmond, Ky. 

Historian Reporter: Sam Beckley, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Program Chairman: College 
Post Office, Richmond, Ky. 

Counselor: Mattox, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


98. Delta Beta 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 
President: Elizabeth McCurdy, 
Kent, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Rosella Dull, 516 Main St., 
Kent, Ohio. 
Pearl Rankin, 334 Main 
St., Kent, Ohio. 
Historian: Mary Schnitzer, Engelman Hall, Kent, 
Ohio. 
Counselor: Heer, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Porter Post Office 
> 


Lowry Hall, 


99. Delta Gamma 


Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W.Va. 
(May 24, 1935) 

President: Julian Williams, Concord College, 
Athens, W.Va. 

Vice-president: Sarah Corona, Beckley, W.Va. 

Recording Secretary: Faye Cooper, Concord 
Training School, Athens, W.Va. 

Treasurer: Annabell Kerlin, Concord College, 
Athens, W.Va. 

Counselor: Pearle Fankhauser, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, W.Va. 


100. Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 
(May 25, 1935) 


President: Dorothea Burgess, Box 437, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, 


Vice-president: Margaret Rickman, Box 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 


246, 


Secretary: Dorothy White, Box 224, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

Treasurer: Josephine Greene, Box 156, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

Reporter: Beth Ford, Box 883, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S.C. 

Counselor: Magginis, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, 


101. Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 


DeKalb, Ill. (May 29, 1935) 


President: Ralph Hallen, 729 3rd St., De- 
Kalb, 

Vice-president: Marian Zolper, Williston Hall, 
DeKalb, Ill. 

Secretary: Dorothy Huboi, Williston Hall, De- 
Kalb, 

Treasurer: Betty Blomquist, Linden DeKalb, 
Ill. 

Historian-Reporter: Elisabeth Hall, 219 3rd 
St., DeKalb, 

Acting Counselor: Ethel Woolhiser, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 


102. Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Mich. (June 1935) 


President: Clarence Sayen, 616 College, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Vice-president: Solka, 
Mich. 

Secretary: Dorothy Larson, 402 Waldo St., Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Treasurer: Carl 558 Elm St., 
Negaunee, Mich. 

Historian-Reporter: Bernice Cleereman, 1029 2nd 
St., Marquette, Mich. 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, 1313 
Front St., Marquette, Mich. 


National Mine, 


103. Delta Eta 


Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Okla. 
(January 11, 1936) 

President: Mrs, Maisie Shirey, 811 College 
Alva, Okla. 

Vice-president: Lene Cline, 709 3rd St., Alva, 
Okla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Aurice Huguley, 802 
Locust St., Alva, Okla. 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Moyer, 717 4th 
St., Alva, Okla. 

Treasurer: Velma Eileen Chew, 713 College St., 
Alva, Okla. 

Reporter: Annette Parker, 728 Barnes St., Alva, 
Okla. 

Counselor: Campbell, 309 Church St., 
Alva, Okla. 
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104. Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Tex. (May 1936) 


President: Sammy Sansom, 1110 13th St., Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Lucile Eubanks, Belvin Hall, 
Huntsville, Tex. 

Secretary: Gilpin, Andrew Jackson 
Hall, Huntsville, Tex. 

Treasurer: Freda Denton, 1321 17th Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 

Historian Reporter: Lucy Goolsby, 1432 14th St., 
Huntsville, Tex. 

Sergeant-at-Arms: Walter Sanders, San Houston 
State Teachers College, Jackson Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 

Counselor: 
Huntsville, Tex. 


Montgomery, 1515 St., 


105. Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
(May 1936) 


President: George Rodney Young, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute Station, Lafayette, La. 
Vice-president: Jane Ellen Carstens, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute Station, Lafayette, La. 
Recording Secretary: Bonnie Jean 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute Station, La- 

fayette, La. 

Corresponding Secretary: Herman Sigler, South- 
western Louisiana Institute Station, Lafayette, 
La. 

Treasurer: Herman Sigler, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute Station, Lafayette, Louisiana. 
Reporter: Doucet, Southwestern Louisiana 

Institute Station, Lafayette, La. 

Counselor: Hollis Moody Long, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute Station, Lafayette, La. 
Assistant Counselor: Jack Tinsley, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute Station, Lafayette, La. 


106. Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Wash. 
(May 16, 1936) 


President: Max Greene, Sutton Hall, Cheney, 
Wash. 

Vice-president: John Cassidy, 3018 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Recording Secretary: Lucille Kirkland, Monroe 
Hall, Cheney, Wash. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marian Helt, Okano- 
gan, Wash. 

Treasurer: 


Everett 


Rainwater, Sutton Hall, 


Cheney, Wash. 

Historian: Augusta Hoff, Colville, Wash. 

Reporter: Margaret Cogley, 319 St., Cheney, 
Wash. 

Counselor: Pence, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege Education, Cheney, Wash. 
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107. Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 


President: Mrs. Mildred Reeves, Jef- 
ferson Ave., East Riverdale, Md. 

Vice-president: Sidney Zerin, 1325 Allison St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Corresponding Secretary-Reporter: Man- 
gum, 1200 Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Elinor Bogan, 3024 

Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer: Anna May 5501 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Historian: June Sheasley, 1728 
Ave. N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1728 Massachu- 

setts Ave. Washington, D.C. 


13th 


Massachusetts 


108. Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
(May 1937) 


President: Sara Jean Smith, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Vice-president: Tess Stark, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Secretary-Reporter: Dorothy Beckman, 
House, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Treasurer: Robert Kevan, ASP House, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

Counselor: Reuter, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


Elliot 


106 N. Market St., 


109. Delta 
College, Whitewater, Wis. 


Teachers ge, 
(January 22, 1938) 


State 


President: Rosemary Beeten, 806 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Vice-president: Marcella Wolfe, 111 Boone Ct., 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Secretary: Marion 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Treasurer: Virginia 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Historian: Marcella Olson, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Reporter: Emma Lou Deininger, 122 Prairie 
St., Whitewater, Wis. 

Counselor: Wells, 118 Esterly Ave., White- 
water, Wis. 


Krueger, 100 Cottage St., 


Peters, 108 Cottage St., 


Prairie St., 


110. Delta 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
(January 28, 1938) 


President: John Dugan, Principal, 
School, Haddon Heights, N.J. 

Vice-president: Hulda Hewitt, Branch St., 
Mt. Holly, N.J. 

Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Cunliffe, Prescott 
Ave., Stelton, 


High 


William Somerville, ‘Tucker 
Dr., Avon, 

Historian: Theodore Schor, 441, 
Trenton, 

Partch, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, 


State St., 


111. Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 
(February 19, 1938) 


President: Loren Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Vice-president: Catherine Sperry, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Corresponding Secretary: Lois Hammill, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 

Wash. 

Recording Secretary: Lloyd Rowley, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Historian Reporter: Herbert Legg, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Counselor: Mary Simpson, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


112. Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Ark. (February 19, 1938) 


President: Sena Dildy, 12th and Haddock Sts., 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Vice-president: Caroline McCorkle, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Fannie Wright, 1210 

St., Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Garner, 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Reporter: Margaret Hollingsworth, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 

phia, Ark. 
Counselor: Flora Gillentine, Henderson State 


Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


State 


113. Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N.J. 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Bernice Bingham, 
Ter., Newark, 

Vice-president: Charles DiPace, Merchant St., 
Newark, 

Corresponding Secretary: Marjorie Helms, 
Ridgedale Ave., Summit, 

Treasurer: Rocco Lorusso, 177 Broad St., New- 

Historian: Elizabeth 
Montclair, N.J. 

Reporter: Frances 


Plainfield, N.J. 


119 Pine Grove 
9 


Boag, 174 Rd., 


Power, 1121 6th 


Counselor: Martha Downs, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark, N.J. 


114. Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
(May 12, 1938) 


President: Frederick Shuey, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Vice-president: Josephine Gauntt, 372 
Eagle Lock Haven, Pa. 

Secretary: Rosella Corbin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Treasurer: Fred Vario, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

Historian Reporter: Jane Ohl, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


Bald 


115. Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
(May 14, 1938) 


President: Lucille Dufford, North Hall, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. 

Vice-president: John Robak, South Hall, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. 

Secretary: Betty Jane Blaha, North Hall, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Steele, 259 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Reporter: Priscilla McCoy, R.R. Box 115, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Counselor: Cornelius Jaarsma, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


North Hall, 


116. Delta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Jersey City, N.J. 
(June 1938) 

President: 
Jersey City, N.J. 

Vice-president: Youngman, 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N.J. 

Recording Secretary: Elizabeth Wagner: State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N.J. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rosemary Murray, 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, 

Treasurer: Lois Phillips, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

Counselor: Edna Lamson, 
College, Jersey City, N.J. 


117. Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. (May 13, 1939) 


President: Paul Becher, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Richard Camp, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Teachers College, 


State 


State Teachers 


cae 
hy 
| 
> 
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Secretary: Ruth Meck, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Mildred Wolfe, 721 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian Reporter: Marian Archibold, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, Bowling Green 


Db) 


State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


118. Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, 
(May 20, 1939) 


President: Betty Jane Johnson, 315 Grand 
Ave., Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Vernon Snead, 
St., Carbondale, 
Ruth 
Kiel, 2003 Clark St., Murphysboro, 
Corresponding Secretary: Miriam Howard, 610 
Normal St., Carbondale, 

Treasurer: Eugene Ulrich, 808 Normal St., 
Carbondale, 

Counselor: Swartz, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University. 


College 


119. Delta Psi 


Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, 
W.Va. (May 27, 1939) 


President: Margaret Smith, Shepherd 
Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Vice-president: Mildred Conard, Shepherd State 
Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Secretary-Reporter: Gladys Hartzell, Shepherd 
State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Treasurer: Frances Christman, Shepherd 
State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Historian: Elizabeth Millard, Shepherd State 
Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Counselor: Ash, Shepherd State Teachers 

College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 


120. Delta Omega 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
(May 31, 1939) 

President: James Rickman, College Station, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

Vice-president: Frederick Johnson, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Ky. 

Secretary: Helen Hire, College Station, Murray, 
Ky. 

Treasurer: Alice Keys, College Station, Murray, 
Ky. 

Historian Tucker, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Ky. 

Counselor: Frances Ross Hicks, College Station, 

Murray, Ky. 


121. Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, 
(February 17, 1940) 

President: Marion Cunningham, 637 Murdock 
Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-president: Muriel Jones, 2919 Winches- 
ter St., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary: Shirley Thomas, Terracedale, Towson, 
Md. 

Treasurer: Frances Jones, Maple Dr., Ga- 
tonsville, Md. 

Historian: Sarah Strumsky, 352 Rosebank 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Reporter: Dorothy Vogel, 302 
Towson, Md. 

Counselor: Harold Moser, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Md. 


122. Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. (February 21, 1940) 
President: Paul 3210 Upperline 
New Orleans, La. 

Vice-president: Emile Ader, 1322 Lopez St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Secretary: Thais Morris, 2513 Monroe New 
Orleans, La. 

Treasurer: Edmund Buras, 1129 White St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Counselor: Stuart Noble, The Tulane Uni- 
versity Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 


123. Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 
(May 24, 1940) 

President: Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Vice-president: Molly Register, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Secretary: Sue Ella Gason, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Fla. 

Treasurer: Jeannette Miller, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Historian Reporter: Esther Whitmore, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Counselor: Peel, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


124. Epsilon Delta 
State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
(May 24, 1941) 


President: Margaret Bodis, 223 North Hall, State 
Teachers College, California, Pa. 

Vice-president: Ruth Lemon, 
Brownsville, Pa. 

Secretary: Frances Sharpnack, 257 Pennsylvania 
Ave., California, Pa. 

Treasurer: Hilda Levine, Main St., Rices Land- 
ing, Pa. 


Josephine Buglack, 407 Green St., 
California, Pa. 

ponsors: Lethal Keisling, State Teachers 
lege, California, Pa.; Ruth Myers, State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pa. 


125. Epsilon Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 
(May 255 1941) 
Robert Yocum, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
Vice-president: Louise McDannell, Horton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 
Secretary: Jean Saunders, Horton Hall, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 
Treasurer: Pauline Ritchey, 630 6th Ave., Junia- 
ta, Altoona, Pa. 

Historian Reporter: Eleanore Kerr, Horton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 
Counselor: Earl Wright, State Teachers College, 

Shippensburg, Pa. 


126. Epsilon Zeta 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 
(May 27, 1941) 
President: William Wewer, 648 6th St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


President: 306 King St., 


ALUMNI 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Fla. (January 1934) 


President: Mrs, Gertrude Money, 1417 Hubbard 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Vice-president: Edith Norris, 414 6th 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Annie McClean, 2736 
Herschell St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Recorder-Treasurer: Frances Willis, 325 22nd 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 2325 
Myra St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Counselor: Ballard Simmons (no street ad- 
dress given), Jacksonville, Fla. 


Fort Worth Alumni 
Fort Worth, Tex. (May 1936) 


President: 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Vice-president: Malissa McMurray, 3000 Ave- 
nue Fort Worth, Tex. 

Recorder-Treasurer: Mrs. Gordon 
3228 Rogers Rd., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Annie Goerte, 2125 Fair- 
mont Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 


709 Travis Ave., 


Vice-president: John Ditchey, 222 Mauch 
Chunk St., Tamauqua, Pa. 

Secretary: Richard Russell, 201 Main St., 
Tremont, Pa. 

Recorder-Treasurer: Jeanne Cole, 
12th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Historian Reporter: Mary Ann Davis, Star Route, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Counselor: Lloyd Moll, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa. 
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127. Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. (June 18, 1941) 


President: Nora Sheehy, Ronan Hall, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 

Vice-President: Helen McKee, Ronan Hall, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Secretary: Martha Riches, 614 Franklin St., 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Treasurer: Harriet Foss, Sloan Hall, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 

Historian Reporter: Robert Pollock, 806 Main 
St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Counselor: Cleon Richtmeyer, Central Michi- 
gan College Education, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Black Hills Alumni 
Spearfish, (May 25, 1936) 


President: Malvin First 
Spearfish, 

Vice-president: Mrs. Gertrude Millar, 606 
Ave., Spearfish, 

Recording Secretary: Ada Hoyman, 123 
St., Spearfish, 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Ada Warren, 
6th St., Spearfish, 

Treasurer: Bennett, 421 6th St., Spear- 
fish, 

Counselor-Reporter: Mrs. Estella Bennett, 421 
6th St., Spearfish, 


Skarsten, Ave., 


gth 


Houston Alumni 
Houston, Tex. (February 14, 1941) 
President: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby Rd., 
Houston, Tex. 
Vice-President: Adeline McFarland, Court- 
landt Houston, Tex. 
Secretary: Helen Byington, 2211 Watts, Houston, 
Treasurer: Archer, 4427 Airline, Houston, 
Tex. 
Historian Reporter: Grace Perkins, 738 Court- 
landt Pl., Houston, Tex. 


Wiig 


